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FROM FREEDC 


KEVIN McNAMARA • FICTION 


TIE went up the short flight of 
u cement steps into the hall. 

It smelled. He never got used 
lo it, the faint smell. Smell of 
sweat and cooking cabbage and 
maybe even garbage. Rats, too. 
You never saw them, but they 
were there, hiding behind the 
walls. Yellow-eyed and smiling, 
those rats, he felt sure. 

Up the stairs. Hollow, wooden 
stairs, with a cheap carpet-runner 
sliding down them. Or was the 
carpet runner going up? He start- 
ed to laugh. There was no effort 
at all behind the laughter, and 
it was as though someone else 
were doing it, a stranger inside 
him. 

“Smilin’ Jack!” 

The laughter stopped. He star- 
ed at the man beside him on the 
stairs, on his way down. Fitz- 
gerald. Irishman. Red-haired, big, 
his face all shining white teeth. 
A horrible grin. 

“Hardly ever hear you laughin’, 
Jackie,” said Fitzgerald. “It 
must’ve been a mighty good one 
to get you goin’. ’’ 

“Have you been to see Eva?” 
There was a threat in his voice, 
and he was amazed at himself. 

“Aw, sure. Been kissin’ and 
cuddlin’ and havin’ a ball.” He 
pushed past and went his way, 
chuckling. At the bottom of the 
stairs, he stopped and stared back 


at him. Cocked his head. Still grin- 
ning. 

John tightened his grip on his 
brief-case — a battered brief-case, 
with his initials in cracked and 
faded gold; bought in his “youth”; 
bought with supreme confidence 
that it would one day hold im- 
portant papers. 

"What you staring at?” he ask- 
ed Fitzgerald. And that voice was. 
thin and high and complaining.. 
That was the voice he knew. 

Fitzgerald ran his tongue over 
those broad teeth, didn’t answer,, 
just chuckled. It was a sensual 
sound. 

John twisted his neck in his: 
tight collar, looked away, started, 
up the stairs. Thud, thud, thud,, 
went his footsteps. Monotonous, 
sound. And Fitzgerald laughed a: 
full-throated laugh. 

The door. The door was brown 
and cracked and veined, like the 
face of a very old and beaten 
man. He opened it, went inside, 
dropped the brief-case on the floor, 
near the lumpy armchair. 

The plywood doors to the aged, 
scrolled-iron balcony were open, 
but no breeze came through. Star- 
ing silver windows of the build- 
ings opposite made up the only 
view. On the bed, wearing a 


kimono, Eva was — of all things 
—cutting her toe-nails. 

“Was that Fitzgerald in here?” 
he asked. 

The scissors snipped metal- 
lically. She raised one eyebrow 
stared at him with that eye. 
People were always staring at 
him. Her leg came out of the 
kimono, and it was so smooth, 
vitally white, exciting. 

“Oh,” she said, “he’s my lover. 
That’s why he’s got a job on the 
night-shift. So he can come in 
here the minute you totter off to 
that crummy office. I am Cleo- 
patra and he is Anthony, and we 
make beat ogeth — ” 

“Can't you ever be sincere, for 
Cod's sake? Can't you?” 

“Oh, shut up.” She snipped at 
•the nail. She looked up again, 
saw that John hadn't moved, was 
still watching her. “Even if he 
icas in here." she said, mouth 
ink I'd tell 
you? He might have been. He 
have been three 
or four men in here.” 

“If you mean im not a man, 
Eva, don’t think you can hurt me 
by saying it. You've said it far 
too often.” 

Continued on page 35) 


Her nagging had driven hint to crime. But not the crime she hoped he icould commit. 
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OSSIE BROWNELL • FACT 



We were out to get this cattle-killer. Little did I real- 
ise that I would end up in the jaws of this monster. 


TKE LORD and I were moving 
- 1 - up the pass where Ike spotted 
the grizzly running his new 
heifer. A failing grizzly runs 
faster than the healthiest heifer, 
so I told Ike the heifer was prob- 
ably dead by now. Ike just look- 
ed at me. 

“Ossie, you don't understand,” 
Ike said, finally. “You ain’t been 
here long enough to know about 
grizzlies — ” 

“I been here two years,” I told 
him. 

“Two years don’t mean much 
when there ain’t no grizzlies. 
Now there is.” 

“So?” 

“So you either kill the grizzly, 
or wake up one morning with all 
your stock cleaned out. That’s 
the truth, Ossie. God’s honest 
truth!” 

I started to say bosh! And I 
guess he saw the look, so he 
turned on his heel and started 
walking up again. I shifted the 
big Winchester to my left 
shoulder, and followed him. Ike 
saw the grizzly’s hook marks 
where he must’ve caught up with 
the heifer. There was a big glob 
of blood on the ground and the 
ground was tore up something 
fierce. Ike touched the butt of his 
repeater to the ground, his voice 
hard as he called me. 

"That bull grizzly’s up here 
somewhere, Ossie. He’s hongry. 
See where he started chewing up 
the heifer right here?” ► „ 

I saw. The ground was a mess 
where I was standing. Blood, 
hair, bits of cow flesh spewed 
all over hell and gone. Gave me 
the creeps just looking at it. I 
stared up at the timber line an- 
other thousand feet above us, 



Hearn can run faster than the healthiest heifer. 
They delight in hilling for hillings sake. 


"I didn’t kill the hear. Ossie did. A man gets 
used to walking around with one foot.” 
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'Strapless job just sneezed 


bleak and shadowed and full of 
shale ledges that jutted into 
space. That goddamned grizzly 
could be up there by now, laying 
up with a full belly just waiting 
for us to hunt him. 

I said, “Ike, it's® gettin’ dark. 
I’m for doin’ this tomorrow — ” 

Ike humphed derisively. “I’m 
not, Ossie. You can go back if 
you want, I’m gonna get that 
grizzly tonight!” 

"You’ll get yourself killed.” I 
. protested. 

“Better than dyin’ a pauper, ” 
Ike grunted, walking again. “You 
cornin’ ?” 

“No, sir. I am not!" I said, 
and I started moving away. I 
got maybe three feet when I felt 
sorry as anything for Ike Lord. 
I put myself in his shoes, which 
was easy enough to do, consider- 
ing I was his neighbour. For all 
I knew he was right, and that 
grizzly bear would hit my patch 
next. 

“Wait up,” I called. "You got 
a partner.” 

The ground was hard to the 
touch, and the prints went away 
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in. Ike Lord shook his head 
worriedly. 

“I’d say that bear was in the 
vicinity of 900 pounds, more or 
less, Ossie.” 

“Where do you shoot a bear, 
Ike?” 

“Anywhere,” Ike grinned. 
“Head, chest, just stop him once 
he starts cornin’—” 

We were about halfway up, puf- 
fing like a couple of old donkey 
engines. You’d think we were 90, 
instead of a couple of Canadian 
Army vets. I mean we puffed! 
So I sat down, and Ike flopped 
down, too, and then Ike told me 
how he figured we’d take that 
bear. Sittin’ on our duffs it 
sounded easy. 

We’d track to his den, and 
either me or Ike would start 
throwin' rocks in. That bear 
would come out like blazes! We 
didn’t settle which one of us 
would do the shootin’, and which 
one the throwin’, but as far as 
I was concerned I wasn’t about 
to lay down my gun. I guess 
maybe Ike Lord sensed that. He 
laughed, anyway. 


“Okay, Ossie!” You shoot the 
bear.” 

So up we went, damned near 
hand over hand, ike’s range goes 
up into the shaliest country I’ve 
even seen! Full of stumps he 
forgot to pull out, full of bear 
dung and cow droppings, full of 
sliding shale. I kept thinking if 
that bear doesn’t hear us by now, 
he’s deaf or dead. But on both 
counts I was wrong. 

We made the timber line in 
another 20 minutes, and Ike 
pointed along the tore up ground. 

I followed the track, staring fur- 
ther up to the ledges. It was 
easy enough to see that Ike was 
right about that bear. A heifer 
like the one he had was a good 
size bovine, and that bear had 
no trouble climbing up! 

We sat down here for a time, 
checking to see if our guns were 
in working order, as well as 
catching our breaths. Although 
the climb had been tough, it was 
well worth it — even if a bear 
was the reason. Down below we 
could see the farmhouse with 
smoke curling from its chimney; 
cattle grazing in a far paddock; 
a dog trotting along beside its 
master; mist rising from a 
shadowed valley. All this was 
clear — almost like an aerial 
view. Far away a cock gave 
vent to his feelings, and a dog 
barked. 

Then I heard somethin’ like a 
whelp, a whooping. I stared at 
Ike. He said, “My God, Ossie, 
the kids is playin’ up here!” 

All the way down to my toes 
I shuddered. I stood there with 
that big Winchester shaking in 
my arms, and then I called. 

“You kids! There’s a grizzly 
up here. Can you hear me?” 

After a while, a squeaky little 
voice shrilled, “We seen him. * 
pop! He had the heifer — ” 
“Andrew!” I shouted. “You and 
the kids take off, hear - ? Walk 
east and get the hell out of here! 
We see where the bears dened. We 
got enough trouble now. Hear, 
Andrew?” 

“Yeah, Pop. I hear.” 

I waited a few moments for 
the kids to move, but when they 
didn’t appear I again shouted for 
them to clear out. The ominous 
silence which greeted my shouts 
brought me out in a cold sweat. 

“The little blighters think this’s 
a game,” I muttered. “Hell, 
where are they?” 

Ike frowned as he peered 
through the line of trees. 

“Damned little fools,” he call- 
ed. “Come out of there before 
you end up like that heifer — ” 

This remark really set my 
mind whirling. Why didn’t the 
kids answer? Was that a cry? 
Or just a breeze in the trees? I 
had to find out! 

The fear that gets in a man 
when he thinks his kids are in 
danger, is a different fear. It 
makes him do things. It made 
me start crawling up the bould- 
ered path to where I thought I 
saw the bear. Inching up, I got 
to the top, but saw nothing. 


Neither the kids nor the bear 
were to be seen. I crawled 
■round a ledge, peering to the 
right and to the left. Just as I 
reached an outcrop of rock I 
thought I heard a scruffling 
sound. I froze. My ears strained 
to nick up the noise again . . . 
nothing! Suddenly a drop of wet- 
ness hit the back of my neck. I 
nearly jumped out of my skin. 
Another drop hit my neck. Then 
another. Mountain water, I 
thought, touching it. It was red 
. . . Blood! 

My head jerked up in time to 
see the bear romping out from 
behind a ledge. I took deliberate 
aim and hit the black part, and 
the bear yelped in pain. A smear 
of blood stained the bear's end, 
and he came down, two leaps, 
claws slashing the air. 

I fired again as the hot, stinkin' 


breath of the grizzly blasted me 
close on. My feet buckled under 
me as I stepped backward, but I 
held on to the gun. I was shoot- 
ing and rolling away as the bear 
hooked one paw under my boot 
and dug in. I screamed, a sear of 
boiling pain knifing up my leg as 
the bear held me, biting on my 
foot. I was still screaming as 
the blood gushed out of my leg. 
I held the gun to the bear’s 
mouth and fired and passed out. 

I didn’t kill the bear. Ossie did. 
I was out cold and the bear was 
holding my foot, nibbling his way 
up. The last bullet didn’t work, 
Ossie told me later. He got the 
bear and what was left of me. 

A man gets used to walkin’ 
around with one foot. Hell, a 
man can do damned near any- 
thing with one foot. I just figure 
the right thing is to say thank 


God he didn’t get a real mouth- 
ful. You shoulda seen that heifer! 
I didn’t, naturally. Ossie told me 
he cleaned that heifer to the bone 
in the short time it took us to 
climb that hill. Without my foot 
he tipped the scales at 925 pounds 
when Ossie dressed him out. 

Of course the kids were all 
right. In fact they were the envy 
of their school mates when. *hey 
skited that a bear had paten 
their pop’s foot off. In fact, I 
was quite a novelty for some 
time. However, that wore off. 

It's funny, through all '•he pain 
when my foot was being chewed, 
I could see the farmnouse with 
smoke curling from its chimney; 
the cattle grazing in the far pad- 
dock; the dog trotting beside its 
master; the mist rising from the 
shadowed valley — all this, as if 
from far, far away. 



‘They became engaged, were married and had a baby, but I’m not 
if that ivas the precise sequence.” 
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THE ORDEAL OF 


SGT. McKEON 



EDWARD LINN • FACT 


'T'HE case of Sergeant McKeon, of 
A the Marines, made world head- 
lines not long ago. Why did this 
totigh, experienced marine give an 
order which sent a platoon of re- 
cruits wading through deep water 
and a swift tide in an operation 
which brought death by drowning 
to six boys? 

Here, for the first time, is the 
full story of that fatal night. 

Matthew McKeon, eight years a 
Marine, was a drill instructor at 
Parris Island. It is the drill in- 
structor’s job to make Marines. 

As soon as a recruit, or boot, 
as he is called, hits Parris Island, 
his head is completely shaved. He 
is stripped naked and sent through 
a delousing spray. His clothing 
sizes are branded on his bare skin 
with indelible ink, and he is 
whipped through the quarter- 
master depot like a prime steer 
being herded into a stockyard. The 
whole process is designed to de- 
monstrate to the new man that he 
is just another body, a hunk of 
beef, undistinguished and undis- 
tinguishable. 

During his period of training he 
goes everywhere in formation. He 
stands at rigid attention. He is 
ordered to “sir” everybody on the 
post— not just officers, but he ends 
up “sirring” everybody, including 
civilians and, possibly, even his 
girl friend. He does as he’s told 
and he does it immediately. If it 
isn’t immediate enough, he gets 
a swagger-stick across the head or 
a slap across the face. 

The book says a D.I. is not sup- 
posed to strike a Tecruit, of course, 
but that’s only in there to keen 
the congressmen happy. 
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Punishment for every breach of 
conduct is swift, appropriate and 
degrading. A boot who fails to 
slap his rifle crisply during manual 
of arms finds himself on his knees 
slapping a cement pavement until 
his hands are raw. A boot caugb’ 
smoking without permission will 
probably end up eating the cigar- 
ette. 

Everything is designed to im- 
press the boot with the fact that 
he is under the complete control 
of his non-com; to make him react 
unquestioningly wheia, on some 
future date, some other non-com 
orders him to attack. The train- 
ing is not designed to be sadistic; 
it cam become sadistic in the hands 
of a sadistic drill instructor. 

The most important day of Matt 
McKeon’s life, April 8, 1956, began 
at 5 a.m., when he left his bun- 
galow in Port Royal, a few miles 
off the base, and drove to barracks 
761, a white, U-shaped building. 
A pulled muscle in his leg had 
been bothering him, and he was 
using a broom stick as a cane. 

At 6 he woke up his boys and 
had them fall out for breakfast. 
Since it was Sunday, he drove over 
to the depot chapel for 6.30 mass 
before he went in to eat, himself. 
When he got back from chow, he 
eased himself gingerly into his 
iron bed— thankful that it was 
Sunday — and took a nap. 

About 10.30 another D.I. woke 
him to tell him that some of his 
boys were goofing off out in back 
of the barracks. McKeon went to 
the back door and saw 15 or 20 
of them lying around on their el- 
bows on their backs. Some of them 
even seemed to be sleeping. 

“All right,” he shouted. ‘‘Every- 
body inside. On the double!” 

‘T was going to give them an 
up-and-down arms drill for num- 


erous counts,” he testified later, 
“but I thought different of it for 
the simple reason that when you 
do that in the barracks they do 
get a little tired and the rifles hit 
the racks (beds). The next thing 
that came to my mind was a field 
day. So I ordered a field day.” 

That meant that everybody had 
to grab little hand brushes and 
scrub down the entire barracks 
with creosote and GI soap. The 
whole platoon was being punished. 

McKeon went to his bunk, where - 
he was awakened by Staff Ser- 
geant Elvvyn Scarborough, who 
had come in to return a watch. 
After a few minutes of conversa- 
tion, Scarborough asked if he had 
anything to drink. 


T could use a shot,” Scar- 
borough said. “I feel pretty rough. 
Have you got your car outside?” 
McKeon gave him the keys and 
Scarborough drove up to the 
Weapons Training Battalion. He 
came back carrying a paper bag. 
He didn’t pull out the bottle until 
they were back in McKeon’s room. 

‘What have you got there?” 
McKeon asked. "Gin?” 

"Vodka." Scarborough took a 
swig and passed the bottle to him. 

McKeon, who isn’t much of a 
drinker, made a face as he drank. 
He picked up his broom stick and 
hobbled upstairs to get a Coke to 
wash down the liquor. 

Sergeant Richard King, another 
junior D.I., came in to pick up 
some gear, and they all had 
another drink. Those two drinks, 
McKeon maintained later, were all 
he ever took from that bottle of 
vodka. 

After a while, Scarborough look- 
ed at his watch and asked McKeon 
if he would run him down to the 
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NCO club. Since it was 12.10 by 
this time, McKeon asked King to 
take his troops to chow. He would 
stop on the way, Matt said, to pick 
up the mail. 

"OK,” King said. '"But be back 
by two, will you? I’ve got a 
liberty coming up.” 

These questions were subse- 
quently asked at McKeon’s trial: 

Defence Attorney Berman: 
When you and Sergeant Scar- 
borough left for the NCO club, 
was there any liquid in the bottle 
from which the two drinks had 
been poured? 

McKeon: Yes, sir, I remember 
putting the top on it and I said: 
“Here’s your bottle. Take it with 
you.” 

Berman: What did he say? 

McKeon: He said he would pick 
it up later. It was left down by 
the table. 

Matt drove to the mail room, 
threw his platoon’s mail sack into 
the trunk of his car and took 
Scarborough to the staff NCO club. 
They both went inside. 


What follows is McKeon’s testi- 
mony during the court-martial: 

“I heard someone yell at Ser- 
geant Scarborough. I did not see 
Sergeant Scarborough after I went 
to the bar. I ordered a Schlitz in 
a can and poured the beer into 
the glass. ... I took a few sips 
of beer. On the outside of the 
bar I noticed a guy I had had duty 
with before and I left the beer at 
the bar and walked over to him. 
I had known him in Quantico. We 
shook hands and chewed the fat 
in general and I heard he had 
made master. He said let me buy 
you a drink for every stripe I 
made since I last saw you, and he 
bought me a triple shot of whisky. 

‘We were talking away from the 
bar. I knew he bought the whisky. 
I reached over and took the glass 
and I said: ‘Here’s luck to you.’ I 
took a sip and put it down. Con- 
versation got around to his new 
car and we went outside to see it 
and he had one of these sport cars 
of foreign make, something like a 
Jaguar. We talked about the car 
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and went back into the staff NCO 
club. 

“There was a bunch of fellows 
where we had been standing, and 
I went over to get my beer for the 
simple reason to chase this whisky. 
I got back and did not see the 
whisky, but instead of making an 
issue of it. I just overlooked it 
and said nothing about it. By 
that time I noticed a clock on the 
bulkhead which said 1.40. It hit 
me that Sergeant King wanted to 
go on liberty, so I finished my 
glass of beer but not the entire 
can. .1 only had one sip of the 
whisky and I went back to billet 
761 arid went inside and told Ser- 
geant King the mail was in the 
trunk of the car and to send out 
a recruit for it. 

‘We talked in general, and I said 
I was going to lay down again 
because of my leg, and I remem- 
ber laying down and half dozing 
off and Sergeant King was in and 
out of the D.I.’s room, and I dozed 
off. Then I remembered him wak- 
ing me up for the keys of my car, 
as my wife wanted the car so she 
could go to the hospital the next 
morning. 

“One of her girl friends came to 
pick up the car. I told Sergeant 
King the keys were on the desk. 
I rolled over and dozed off again. 
Private Langone woke me up for 
chow around 5.10 p.m.” 

Sergeant McKeon told section 
leader Langone to have the 
platoon fall out in ten minutes. 
At the mess hall, he sat at 
the D.I.’s table and took a 
mild riding about his “herd”, the 
Marine’s term of contempt for a 
poorly disciplined, poorly trained 
outfit. The men of the 71st platoon 
had been ordered not to take sec- 
onds on dessert, but he noticed 
many of them answering the call. 
Once again, there was that flicker- 
ing thought that a march into the 
boondocks might do them a lot of 
of good. When he saw Langone, 
his section leader, walking past, 
Mac said: ‘Where are you going?” 

“For seconds," Langone told 
him. 

“And what have you done today 
to make you hungry?" 

Langone laughed. “Well, what 
do you have to do?” 

McKeon couldn’t take that in 
front of the other drill instructors. 
“I want to see you in my room 
when we get back to the bar- 
racks,” he barked. Obviously, he 
was inviting him in for a thump- 
ing. Langone went on past to get 
his seconds. 

After they had marched back to 
the barracks, McKeon ordered 
another field day. “Langone,” he 
said. “You come with me.” 

He opened the double door to 
his room, preceded Langone in- 
side, then turned around and said: 
“All right, come in swinging.” 

‘No, sir,” Langone said. 

McKeon pushed him once in the 
face, and stepped back. 

“Don’t you respect your super- 
iors here?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Was that respect you showed 
in the mess hall?” McKeon shout- 



ed. He started to slap him, but 
MeKeon is not a man who can 
slap people around. At the last 
moment, he pulled back. 

Visibly upset, he paced around 
the room. Then he told Langone 
to sit down, gave him a cigarette 
and proceeded to lecture him on 
the necessity for tighter discipline 
in the platoon. Obviously, he was 
soliciting Langone’s help. When 
he finally dismissed him, he told 
Langone to send in a few of the 
bigger men in the outfit. .The first 
two to come into the room were 
Reginald Butler and Norman 
Wood. MeKeon gave them roughly 
the same pep talk he had given 
Langone. 

The next boot to come in was 
John Maloof. Maloof stood in a 
rather relaxed way, and MeKeon 
barked in exasperation: “Don’t you 
even know how to stand at atten- 
tion?” He started to slap Maloof, 
too, but in the end he held back 
and turned away. His hand just 
brushed against Maloof’s cheek. 

When he had finished talking, he 
walked the three of them out into 
the hallway and called Private 
David McPherson. He let McPher- 


son go into the room first, then 
he slammed the door behind him 
and said: "What’s the matter with 
you? You act as though you were 
just an individual. Why don’t you 
help to make this a better 
platoon?” 

McPherson’s attitude was that 
he was just a recruit here him- 
self, so how was he supposed to do 
anything? MeKeon slapped him 
with the back of his hand. 

He motioned for McPherson to 
sit down on a foot locker near the 
door. MeKeon himself walked to 
the other side of the room and sat 
down on his bed. What had hap- 
pened? he asked McPherson. Why 
had the platoon gone wrong? 

“If you ask me,” the recruit said 
"I think we’ve had it too easy.” 

“I don’t see how I can make it 
any tougher,” MeKeon said. “I’ve 
tried everything I could think of 
to teach you people discipline. 
Maybe,” he said, “I ought to take 
you into the boondocks. Maybe 
that would help.” 

McPherson said he thought it 
would. 

MeKeon lifted himself off his 
bed and limped across the room. 


He stared down at McPherson for 
a moment, then started to walk 
back toward the bed. As he did, 
he noticed the vodka bottle on the 
floor at the end of the table. 
McPherson testified later: 

“He walked back and picked up 
a bottle sitting on the floor by the 
desk, raised it to his lips and put 
it down. He asked if I had ever 
had vodka and I said I had. He 
asked if I liked it and I said I did. 
He asked if I wanted a drink and 
I said I didn’t. And he said, “Well, 
you can’t have any, anyway.’ ” 
The key phrase here, of course, 
is the wonderfully non-commital 
"raised it to his lips." Since it is a 
lawyer’s way of putting it, rather 
than a witness's, it is safe to say 
that McPherson, in the pre-trial 
questionings, found himself unable 
to state positively whether he had 
actually seen MeKeon swallow. 

The defendant’s testimony on 
the same point went: 

MeKeon: I got up, walked over 
and picked up the bottle. I asked 
him if he had ever drank vodka 
and I asked him if he wanted a 
drink. 

( Continued on page 52) 
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RAY MITCHELL • FACT 



Griffo, Darcy and Carrulhers 
all won world titles for Aus- 
tralia. Ron Richards, Fred 
Henneberry, Dave Sands, Norm 
Gent and George Barnes beat 
world champions. 
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TN sheer exasperation the boxer 
■*- tore off his gloves and walked 
to his corner. The referee, a man 
with a sense of humour, said to 
the quitter: “What’s the matter — 
can't you hit him?” 

The boxer snarled. “Can’t bit 
him! I can’t even see the b . . .!” 

That happened in 1891 in Syd- 
ney, and it has gone down in his- 
tory among the classic remarks 
in boxing. For the quitter was 
Torpedo Billy Murphy, a Mew 
Zealander by birth and world 
featherweight champion at the 
time of this fight. His opponent 
was Young Griffo, the Will o’ the 
wisp Australian boxer who prob- 
ably was the cleverest boxer of 
all time. Their fight was for the 
world title. 

You will find Murphy s name 
listed in American Record Books 
as a world featherweight cham- 
pion, but you won’t find Griff o’s! 
The reason is that — in those 
days particularly — any man who 
was outside U.S.A. was considered 
by the Yanks, to be outside the 


world. Therefore, when Murphy, 
who won the world title in U.S.A. 
in 1890, by knocking out Ike Weir, 
left U.S.A. and came to Australia, 
the Yanks declared his title vacant 
and selected George Dixon to fill 
the throne. 

Griffo was world champion by 
all standards. In later years Les 
Darcy won the wor>d middleweight 
title, but there is some room for 
dispute in recognition, of his 
claims, although they were as 
strong as any middleweight of his 
era. 

Of course, Jimmy Carruthers 
won the world bantamweight title 
for Australia and there is no dis- 
pute in his case. But there have 
been many other Australians who 
fought world champions, before, 
during and after the champions 
won their titles — and the Aussies 
acquitted themselves well. Fur- 
thermore, we have had many 
other boxers who proved, by their 
efforts against leading contenders, 
that they were at least the equal 
of reigning world champions in 
their time. 


Griffo was the first Australian 
to win a world title. He also de- 
fended his crown against Murphy 
(and beat him again) and against 
a Queenslander, George Powell. 

Griffo, raised at The Rocks, 
Miller’s Point, was an illiterate 
man who couldn’t even tel] the 
time. But he could fight. He had 
an uncanny knack of making the 
opposition look silly with his bril- 
liant boxing and more stories have 
been told about him than about 
any other fighter. Stories about 
his standing on a handkerchief 
and having someone throw a punch 
at him, which invariably missed: 
stories about his entering the ring 
drunk but still winning; stories 
about his ability to catch a fly 
out of mid air, release it and re- 
catch it. 

Griffo seldom trained. He did 
not train for his title tilt with 
Powell. It took place at the Syd- 
ney Amateur Gymnastic Club, 
York Street, Sydney and was ad- 
vertised as being for the world 
professional featherweight title, 
with Griffo the defending cham- 
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pion. The winner was to receive 
£300. 

A leading Sydney boxing writer 
of the period, who wrote under 
the nom-de-plume, “Boxer-Major”, 
wrote, a few days before the fight: 
“I hear funny little tales of Griffo 
‘sparking’ that do not reflect well 
on his ability to resist the fascina- 
tions of the fair sex, and he can- 
not have benefited physically by 
those evening strolls in the Domain 
and Moore Park. 

“The night air is not good for 
a man in training, especially if his 
companion is a girl with a bashed 
wire bustle and her hair in a plait 
down her back.” 

Despite these observations, the 
Club was packed when Griffo and 
Powell fought for the world title. 

For the first four rounds, Griffo 
dazzled Powell. In the fifth, he 
spied a shilling on the floor of 
the ring. It had been left there 
after a shower of coins for a pre- 
ceding bout. Griffo stopped fight- 
ing and pointed to the shilling. 
But Powell still couldn’t hit him. 

The fight followed the same 
pattern for 19 rounds: Griffo mak- 
ing a monkey out of Powell, with 
his dazzling boxing. But, in that 
round, Griffo became careless: he 
stopped to blow his nose and 
Powell got home some good blows. 
'This annoyed Griffo, who became 
a fighting demon, twice sending 
Powell to the canvas. In the 20th 
round, Griffo went on with the 
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job and Powell went down at one 
stage without receiving a nunch. 
The referee said: “There, that will 
not do. I give the fight to Griffo.” 
The official verdict was: Griffo 
won on a foul, his opponent being 
disqualified for going down with- 
out being hit. 

Griffio went to U.S.A. and beat 
the best in the world in the feather 
and lightweight divisions, but did 
not receive recognition as cham- 
pion in America. The American 
“world champions” saved their 
titles by having a clause inserted 
in the fight contracts with Griffo 
which stated that, in the event of 
the contest lasting the scheduled 
distance, a draw was to be the 
official verdict. 

The next world champion to 
appear in Australia was Bob Fitz- 
simmons. Bob was bom in Helston, 
Cornwall, England and came to 
New Zealand when a boy. There 
he began to box in amateur tourna- 
ments. Then he came to Australia 
where he fought professionally. He 
suffered defeat here, but showed 
himself to be a mighty hitter. 

Jim Hall, Australian middle- 
weight, knocked out Fitz in Aus- 
tralia, but Bob went to U.S.A and 
won the world middleweight’ title 
from Nonpareil Jack Dempsey in 
1891 and he made a successful 
defence of it against Jim Hall, 
knocking him out. 

Still little more than a middle- 
weight, Fitzsimmons entered the 


heavyweight ranks, relinquishing 
. us middleweight crown. On March 
j 7, 1897, he won the world heavy- 
weight title by knocking out the 
holder, Jim Corbett, in 14 rounds. 
He lost his title two years later 
to Jim Jeffries, then entered the 
light-heavyweight class (one divi- 
sion below the heavyweight) to 
win that title. That was in 1903 
and Fitz was 41 years of age! 

, l° st his light-heavy title io 
J ack O’Brien in 1905 and returned 
to Australia in 1909 to fight Bill 
Lang, then Australian heavyweight 
champion. Lang beat the old man 
by a knockout in 12 rounds. 

In 1898, Australian heavyweight: 
champion, Joe Goddard, fought 
Jim Jeffries in Los Angeles and 
was knocked out in four rounds. 
That was before Jeffries won the 
world title. 

Australia claims Peter Jackson 
as a native son, as it does Bob 
Fitzsimmons, notwithstanding that 
neither were born here. Jackson 
was born in the West Indies, but 
began his boxing career here. In 
1891 — a year before Corbe’t won 
the world title from John L Sulli- 
van, Peter fought a 61-rour.d draw 
with Corbett. He never managed 
to get Sullivan in the ring with 
him, the great John L. refusing, 
point blank, to tangle with him. 

Jackson never got his chance 
at the world title, although he did 
fight another world heavyweight 
champion, Jim Jeffries. That was 
in 1898, before Jeff won the title 
and Peter was a consumptive at 
the time. He was knocked out 
Sullivan refused to meet another 
Australian, Paddy Slavin, who was 
Australian heavyweight champion 
around that time. 

One of the greatest welter and 
middleweight champions the world 
ever saw was the American, Kid 
McCoy, the greatest trickster the 
boxing game ever had — and the 
most married (he had ten wives). 
The Kid fought a few Australians, 
while world champion he disposed 
of Bill Doherty, Australian heavy- 
weight champion, in nine rounds, 
m South Africa. That was in 1896. 
He fought a no-decision contest 
with Jim Hall; he outpointed Dan 
Creedon in 1897 and he beat Joe 
Goddard on a foul the following 
year. Creedon also fought Joe Wal- 
cott, welter champ. 

In 1899 McCoy knocked out an- 
other Australian, Steve O’Donnell. 
But Australian lightweight cham- 
pion, Jim Barron drew with him. 

Australia has not fared well in 
the heavyweight division. Apart 
from Jackson and Slavin, who did 
not get a chance at the world 
crown, Goddard failed, Doherty 
failed, O’Donnell failed, Bill 
Squires failed and Bill Lang failed 
Squires was a terrific puncher but 
could not take a punch that equall- 
ed his own. Three times he fought 
Tommy Burns for the world heavy- 
weight title and each time he was 
knocked out — in one, eight and 
thirteen rounds respectively. 

Sydney Stadium was built for a 
fight between Squires and Bums. 
Hugh D. McIntosh wanted to pro- 
mote the fight, so leased a Chinese 
Market Garden at Rushcutters Bay 



for the bout. The bout went on on 
August 24, 1908, but it wasn’t the 
first fight promoted at the Bay 
— three days before, Peter Felix 
and Sid Russel fought, with 
Tommy Burns as referee. Never- 
theless, the stadium was built for 
Tommy Burns and many a great 
fight has appeared since. 

Burns took 13 rounds to dispose 
of Squires in the Sydney stoush, 
but lost his title at the same stadi- 
um to Jack Johnson on December 
26, 1908. 

In 1910 Bums outpointed Aus- 
tralian heavyweight champion, 
Bill Lang. It was not Lang’s first 
tangle with a world champion. He 
fought Jack Johnson in 1907 and 
was knocked out in nine rounds. 
That was early in Lang’s career. 
And he did fight Bums for the 
world title in 1908 — just three 
months before Bums lost to John- 
son. Burns beat Lang in six rounds. 

Lang fought three world cham- 
pions: Johnson, before the big 
Negro won the title; Bums (once 
for the title and once after Bums 
lost the title); Bob Fitzsimmons, 
holder of three world titles. But 
Fitz was ex-champ in the three 
divisions when he met Lang. 

George Cook, who fought in al- 
most every country in the world 
was another who fought everyone 
of note in the heavyweight divi- 
sion. George was the Australian 
heavyweight champion about 30 
years ago and, like Lang, fought 
three world champions. But he did 
not fight for a world title. Georges 
Carpentier was world light-heavy- 
weight champion when he met 
Cook, but the bout was not for 
the title. Carpentier won by a 
K.O. in round four. That was in 
1922, in London. Eight years later, 
Cook was knocked out by the 
giant Primo Camera, in two 
rounds and again by Camera, in 
four rounds two years later. Car- 
nera won the world heavyweight 
title in 1933, from Jack Sharkey. 

In 1925 Cook lost a points de- 
cision to Sharkey. 

Carpentier, the idol of France, 
fought another Australian besides 
Cook. In 1910, he met a fighter 
who called himself Young Warner. 
Georges won on a foul. Young 
Warner recently renewed acquain- 
tances with Carpentier, when he 
visited Europe and England in 
search of talent for Stadiums Ltd. 
Young Warner is now known as 
Jack Warner and is Stadiums Ltd. 
representative for overseas talent. 

Les Darcy is a magic name in 
Australian boxing. He is the stan- 
dard by which all champions and 
potential champions are judged. 
He won the world middleweight 
title, according to Australia, but 
you won’t find his name in the 
record books of America. 

It happened this way: Stanley 
Ketchel was world middleweight 
champion in 1908, but lost his title 
to Billy Papke. Ketchel regained 
his crown from Papke, but was 
murdered in 1910. Immediately, 
Papke claimed the title and thus 
was ushered in the worst mixup 
in the history of boxing. Papke 
came to Australia and was beaten 
by Dave Smith, a New Zealar.d- 


bom boxer who won an Australian 
title and later taught Darcy the 
finer points. Smith was later beat- 
en by Papke, but in the meantime, 
Papke lost his claim to the world 
title when defeated by fellow 
American, Cyclone Johnny Thomp- 
son, in Sydney. 

Thompson outgrew the division 
and Papke reclaimed the title. He 
defended it three times success- 
fully, then lost it on a foul to 
Frank Klaus. But neither Papke 
nor Klaus was alone in his claims 
to world honours. Eddie McGoorty, 
Fritz Holland, Jimmy Clabby, Jeff 
Smith, Frank Mantell and Jack 
Dillon also lodged their claims. 

One by one they either elimina- 
ted each other or were eliminated 
by Les Darcy. But, in 1913, George 
Chip took a share of the title 
from Klaus and the American 
record books take the line of suc- 
cession through that line. Yet, at 
the time, even America could not 
agree and most authorities fav- 
oured Mike Gibbons. Yet today, 


Gibbons is not listed as world 
champion. It is all very confusing. 
It was then, too. That is why Aus- 
tralia tried to untangle the knot, 
with Darcy as the instrument. 

Darcy beat Holland, Smith and 
every other importation brought 
here. Fellow Australian, Mick 
King, beat most of them, too, and 
was recognised as world middle- 
weight champion by some author- 
ities in Australia. 

Darcy beat King and on July 
31, 1915, he knocked out Eddie 
McGoorty in a bout advertised for 
the world title. The following year 
he knocked out George Chip, but 
Chip already had lost his claim 
to the title to A1 McCoy, a man 
who was beaten by nearly every- 
one before he finally lost his title 
to Mike O’Dowd, in 1917. Les Darcy 
was dead then — he died in May 
the same year, aged 21. But there 
can be no doubt that Darcy was 
a world champion, if ability is 
all there is to be considered. And 
he had as much right to call him- 



Bill Lang fought three world champions — Jack Joluison, Tommy Burns 
and Bob Fitzsimmons, but only one teas a title fight. 
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“Yeah, 1 know. Follow that cab.” 


self world champion (which he 
did) as any other contenders 
around 1914-15. 

Frank Burns, father of George 
Barnes, who won the Australian 
welter title in 1953 and the Em- 
pire welter crown in 1954, was a 
great fighter in his day and knock- 
ed out Clabby. But Clabby was not 
a world title contender then — 
he was past his peak However, 
Burns did fight a world champion 
— Ted Kid Lewis. The Kid was 
an ex-champion welter at the 
time, but owned a few lesser titles 
and Burns fought him for the 
Empire middleweight title Lewis 
won two fights with Burns on 
points. 

Lewis was in Australia before 
he won the world welter title, 
beating two Australian lightweight 
champions, Herb McCoy and 
Hughie Mehegan. 

In 1925 Tod Morgan won the 
world junior-lightweight title, an 
erzats division which found popu- 
larity in U.S.A. but few other 
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places for a few years. In Aus- 
tralia a five-year-old boy was play- 
ing in the back yard of his home 
at the time. That five-year-old boy 
later won the Australian light- 
weight title from Morgan. He is 
Vic Patrick. 

Morgan was boxing in Australia 
in 1934 and was very popular. He 
always gave a good performance 
and had many battles here, win- 
ning some, losing others. He won, 
drew, lost and won against the 
then Australian lightweight cham- 
pion, Jimmy Kelso, lost twice to 
our welter king, Jack Carrol and 
finally won the Australian light- 
weight title. 

Patrick won the title from Mor- 
gan in 1941. 

During the late ’thirties three 
men who were to later win world 
titles fought in Australia They 
were: Gus Lesnevich, Ken Overlin 
and Archie Moore. Gus was thrash- 
ed by Ron Richards, then our 
middleweight champion. But Gus 
gained a close verdict over Am- 


brose Palmer, then well past his 
peak and on his final comeback. 
It was Palmer’s only points defeat 
of his career and he — Palmer — 
four times beat Richards. 

Two and a half years later, 
Lesnevich won the world light- 
heavy title and held it for seven 
years. It is safe to state that Rich- 
ards would have won the world 
light-heavy title in 1938, and the 
middleweight title before. Palmer, 
also, could have won a world title. 

Fred Henneberry, then past his 
best, beat Ken Overlin at Sydney 
Stadium. Two years later, Overlin 
won the world middleweight title. 
But Archie Moore beat both Rich- 
ards and Henneberry in 1940, 
when both Australians were on 
the wrong side of their primes. 

Bob Olin, then ex-light-heavy 
champion, was in Australia and 
lost to Lesnevich here, but beat 
Australian heavyweight, Young 
Campbell. 

Moore was unbeaten here in 
seven bouts. He twice beat Rich- 
ards, once beat Henneberry, stop- 
ped Australians Jack McNamee 
and Joe Delaney and beat Peurto 
Rican, Atillio Sabatino. He went 
to Tasmania and beat an Austra- 
lian opponent, Frank Lindsay, but 
investigation proved that Lindsay 
was a prelim fighter who was box- 
ing Moore under another name 
and Archie left this country under 
a cloud. He won the world light- 
heavyweight title in 1952, after 
being rated number one contender 
for that crown for seven years. 

Coming to the lighter weights, 
possibly the best, or second best 
lightweight Australia ever had 
was Jim Barron, who boxed a 
draw with the redoubtable Griffo 
and also fought a draw with Kid 
McCoy — before the Kid won the 
world welter and middleweight 
titles. 

Herb McCoy and Hughie Mehe- 
gan have been mentioned, but in 
1937 Australia’s lightweight cham- 
pion, Alf Blatch, went to America 
and met Henry Armstrong in his 
first fight there. Alf was ill at 
the time; it was in the middle of 
a New York heatwave. But he 
went on with the fight and was 
knocked out by Armstrong, who, 
shortly afterwards won three 
world titles. He became, in the 
small space of ten months, the 
only man to hold three world 
titles at the same time. 


Alf found out something that a 
former triple champion of Aus- 
tralia found out some eleven years 
earlier: you have to be good 

all the time if you are a visitor 
in the States. Eleven years earlier, 
Billy Grime found out the same 
thing the hard way. 

Grime fought two world cham- 
pions in Australia. Fidel La Barba 
had retired as world flyweight 
champion in 1927, but made a 
comeback and came to Australia 
in 1929. He outpointed Grime and 
knocked out our bantam cham- 
pion, Billy McAlister. 

Peter Sarron, who won the 
world featherweight title in 1936, 
was in Australia in 1929 and twice 
beat Grime. 


Sid Godfrey, one of the all-time 
greats in the lightweight division, 
took off good fighting weight to 
meet featherweight Eugene Crique 
in 1921 and was knocked out in 
ten rounds of hectic fighting. That 
one drew such a crowd to Sydney 
Stadium that Godfrey had to be 
passed over the heads of the ring- 
siders to get him to the ring. Had 
Godfrey not had to make feather- 
weight, he may have beaten 
Crique, the Frenchman who beat 
all he met here — Vince Black- 
burn, Jackie Green, Bert Spargo, 
Jerry Sullivan, Godfrey (all Aus- 
tralians) as well as Filipinos Sal- 
vino Jamito and Dencio Cabanella. 

The last-mentioned fight ranks 
with the Burns-Bell fight in 1947, 
as the best fights seen in Australia. 

Crique went to U.S.A. after leav- 
ing here and won the world feath- 
erweight title. 

One of the best boxers to come 
to Australia during the past 
twenty years was the negro feath- 
erweight, Jackie Wilson. He was 
unbeaten here and he polished off 
some of our best talent — Joe 
Hall and Mickey Miller being two 
Australian champions he beat. He 
won the world featherweight title 
upon his return to U.S.A. 


During World War I an Aus- 
tralian star blossomed overseas. 
He was Digger Evans. No one 
knew of him pugilistically, before 
he went to France with the A.I.F., 
but he began fighting over there 
and ran up a good record. One 
man he met was Jimmy Wilde, 
who has gone down in history as 
the greatest flyweight and one of 
the greatest freaks ever to don a 
glove. Evans fought him all the 
way and lost a decision which 
many hooted. He also fought 
Crique in 1919, but was knocked 
out in seven rounds. 

Evans did very well in Austra- 
lian rings after his return to Aus- 
tralia. 

If Wilde is considered the great- 
est flyweight who ever lived, 
Benny Lynch runs him a close 
second. Some there are, indeed, 
who rank Lynch higher. Benny won 
the world title in 1935 and was 
still champion when he met Aus- 
tralian Roy Underwood, in 1937. 
Roy never was an Australian 
champion and was fighting in 
England when he got the fight with 
Lynch. It was not a title fight and 
Lynch won by K.O. in the sixth 
round. 


There have been several periods 
in Australian ring history when 
our champions have met world 
champions. In the 1890’s and early 
1900’s there were Griffo, Fitzsim- 
mons,' Jackson, George Dawson, 
Jim Barron, Jim Hall, Joe God- 
dard, Steve O’Donnell, Dan Cree- 
don, Bill Squires and Bill Lang. 
Then came the Darcy era, with 
the famous Les, Mick King, 
Hughie Mehegan, Herb McCoy. 
There were the Roaring Twenties, 
and Sid Godfrey, Jackie Green, 
Vince Blackburn, Billy Grime, 
George Mendies (he fought future 
champion flyweight, Pancho Villa, 
who took the title from Jimmy 
Wilde), Digger Evans and Billy 
McAlister tangled with Crique, 
Villa, Sarron. There were the Gold- 
en Thirties, when Ron Richards, 
Fred Henneberry, Ambrose Palmer, 
Joe Hall, Mickey Miller fought 
future champions. 

Then came the next era — the 
post World War n era. With it 
came Dave Sands, who twice 
thrashed Carl Bobo Olsen — once 
in Sydney and once in Chicago. 
Sands was a world champion in 
everything but name. 

( Continued on -page 43) 



“Give us the oil if any dames come along, Alf.” 
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He had to have that girl. She teas beautiful — she had class and she teas the only girl who ever 
got under his skin — but there was just one hitch. She teas married ... to his father! 


GROVE HUGHS • FICTION 


TMTARVIN Johanes stared out of 
the window at the curtain of 
smog hanging below the Mul- 
holland Hills and let his father 
speak for the second time before 
he precisely closed the well 
thumbed biography of Mozart. 

“Some babe, huh Marvie? 
Looked her over myself.” 

He sighed. He disliked being 
called that by the tall assured 
man in the door. Acutely aware 
of his own five feet four and 
wispy brown hair, Marvin pushed 
the rimless glasses back up on 
the bridge of his thin sensitive 
nose. 

The crudeness nauseated Mar- 
vin, like the persistent efforts 
to interest him in women. Now 
he was buying them for him and 
Marvin was revolted. 

Marvin would have left before 
this, but there was the money 
problem. Next year he would 
have his decorate and could 
teach music, could leave this 
house. Get away from both of 
them, especially his father, but 
his stepmother too. 

“How did you do with her, 
Marvie?” his father persisted. 

“Sonia wasn’t a musical stud- 
ent. You lied to me again." 
Marvin shook his head for em- 
phasis and the glasses slipped 
again. His fingers moved them 
back up with a habitual jerking 
motion. 

"She could make music, the 
kind a man needs,” his father 
said avidly. 

“You wasted your money,” 
Marvin said. "She told me and 
the filthy thing laughed at me!" 
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"Forget it, son.” 

"Forget it? Are you ever going 
to let me do things my own 
way? I’m twenty-five, you know!” 

Marvin sensed her movement 
into the room. She favoured a 
special scent and it produced a 
catalytic action deep inside him. 
Delores was a sensual anachron- 
ism. She delighted in cooking and 
sewing, wanting to do her own 
housework, but A1 Johanes 
wouldn’t permit it. Mink and 
jewels were for her, he insisted. 

Statuesque, full bodied and for- 
bidden, she enveloped Marvin and 
he hated her for the strange 
feelings. Unaware of the allure, 
her attempts to be friendly ex- 
cited him and he feigned irritat- 
ion to mask his agitation. 

"Aw honey, you shouldn’t have 
got up,” A1 said, concern sadden- 
ing his tanned features, drawing 
his shaggy eyebrows into tri- 
angles. 

"‘“A wife should see her husband 
off on a business trip, doll baby,” 
tile throaty voice purred. “Three 
days in Denver is an awful long 
time.” 

“Doll baby” was the love name 
she used for Al. She brushed 
past Marvin and the touch of 
the negligee made him giddy. His 
eyes went involuntarily to the 
slope of rounded hips. 

Dolores at thirty-two looked 
twenty-one. Al Johanes was forty- 
eight and unlined and robust as 
any roustabout on the payroll of 
his huge Los Angeles construct- 
ion company. 

“I'll drive you to the airport,” 
she said, tossing her proud head, 
the thick jet black hair rolling 
silkily over hare creamy shoul- 
ders. 


“No need to. I’m dropping the 
sedan off at the garage and take 
a taxi.” 

Marvin tightened his under- 
slung jaw as they pawed each 
other. He hurried nervously to 
the door. “I’ll probably go to 
Ensenada," he said. 

"Sure” his father replied. “Can’t 
tell what you might run onto.” 
Marvin ground his teeth and 
inhaled harshly. “Why don’t you 
let me worry about that.” 

“Sure, sure. Just trying to be a 
father. Need any dough?” 

"No. Have a good trip.” 

He slammed a long play rec- 
ord of Beaton’s latest symphony 
on the hi-fi rig and let the music 
soothe his breathing. The clench- 
ing and unclenching of small 
fists was a good feeling. But he 
would show him. He would show 
him. 

After his father drove away, 
Marvin waited until Delores went 
back to her room and then he went 
downstairs and gave Mrs. Cannon, 
the cook-maid, the day off. She 
went happily and Marvin waited 
until she boarded the bus before 
he gulped down the brandy. 

He would show his father. 

The door was closed, but the 
knob turned in his moist palm. 
Her fragrance was strong, beck- 
oning. He closed the door quietly, 
but that wasn’t necessary. She 
was in the shower. 

An unlit cigarette in his lips, 
he eased down in a chair and 
waited. He didn’t wait long. She 
entered wearing high heel mules 
with blue puffs of fur on the toes. 


“You should have believed me,” 
she ivas saying. 
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She didn’t notice him. 

And that was all she wore. 

Delores held the bra in her 
hand and raised up on her toes 
in front of the mirror and was 
smiling at the sight when she 
saw him. She gasped and he 
came to his feet, the cigarette 
falling from his dry Ups. 

“Get out!” she screamed, grab- 
bing the negligee. 

Marvin had to look up to her 
eyes. It was those high heels. 
She backed away and stepped 
out of them as he angrily reach- 
ed for her. She shivered. Her 
smooth skin was warm to his 
touch. 

"Have you gone crazy?” 

Her nearness invigorated him. 

“He’ll kill you for this.” 

Marvin laughed. He had 
thought about it. “No one is going 
to tell him.” 

She twisted in his arms. “I'll 
tell him,” she panted. 

“No,” he said. “You won’t say 
anything because I know about 
Chicago. He knows me, thinks 
I don’t care for women. He’ll 
believe me.” 

“Please, Marvin. You’re hurting 
me.” 

“My date last night was named 
Sonia,” he said triumphantly. 

She stopped struggling. “Al’s 
jealous, but he'll believe me.” 

“She lived in the same apart- 
ment house you did and she’ll 
do anything for money.” 

“Marvin,” Delores begged, cry- 
ing softly now. "Please. I’ve told 
you I wasn’t one of those women. 
I knew them only because they 
lived there but I didn’t know 
what they were doing.” 

"Tell you something,” Marvin 
said, “there is' only one way I 
can get back at him for those 
cheap women he bought for me. 
I can take something that belongs 
to him.” 

“No,” she said plaintively. “No, 
please.” 

He reached up and grabbed 
her rich hair, forcing her lips 
down to his and her eyes were 
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still resisting when he released 
his grip. 

“Why don’t you believe me, 
Marvin? I was never anything 
but a secretary. All I want now 
is to be a good wife to your 
father.” 

She was unsmiling when he 
stood later at the door. 

He dressed in blue slacks and 
a yellow shirt, tossing his coat 
over his shoulders as he walked 
down the hall to her room. The 
door was locked. 

The silence worried him. She 
might tell his father. His knees 
wearied from the anxiety and 
he held onto the wall for support. 
Soon he laughed and resumed his 
confident walk to the garage. He 
had surprised her. He was proud 
of himself. 

He drove to the beach and 
watched the muscle crowd ex- 
hibit their bodies. A blonde with 
heavy hips tried to do a hand- 
stand and it made him remember 
Sonia, and he frantically drove 
towards her hotel. 

Dolores could buy her off! 

Last night stirred in his mem- 
ory. Sonia had changed into a 
shortie nightgown and it startled 
him. She had said she was going 
into the other room for a record. 
She had loosened the belt and 
leaned forward, the top opening, 
and she watched him indolently. 

Her eyes became furious at his 
apathy and she had stepped clear 
of the gown and stood brazenly 
in the subdued light. He had 
run from the room. She had 
laughed, the sound following him 
down the hall. 

It wasn’t a new hotel, had 
once had screen stars as its 
guests, but now the clerk had a 
fitting tiredness to his voice. He 
informed Marvin that Sonia had 
checked out. He seemed to recall 
she left in a convertible. 

Dolores had a new convertible 
and Marvin glared at the clerk 
before he went into a phone 
booth. Gadget minded, his father 
had installed an automatic re- 


cording setup that went on the 
line after the phone rang for 
over a minute. A voice would 
come on and ask the caller to 
leave a number. Also the ring 
recorded all conversations if the 
switch was left on and Marvin 
waited until the recorded voice 
started before he hung up. 

So Delores had found her and 
was buying her off. The thought 
enraged him. Delores Merriam 
had been a secretary to a build- 
ing materials manufacturer when 
A1 Johanes met her a little over 
a year - ago. Seven months later 
Marvin had found the letter with 
the apartment as a return ad- 
dress and read the childish 
writings of a woman named Marie 
Gallago. 

Marvin had obstensively gone 
to San Francisco, but in reality 
had flown to Chicago and taken 
an apartment. Within a week he 
knew that Marie was a hundred 
dollar a date party girl. It didn't 
take any great degree of intelli- 
gence to piece the story together, 
Marvin assured himself. 

Confronting her with his new 
information Delores vigorously 
denied any association with Marie, 
but she was wary after that, 
eyeing Marvin furtively. For the 
time that seemed sufficient and he 
curbed his impatience. Yet he was 
in a hurry. He didn’t intend to 
share his father’s' money with 
anyone. 

She wasn’t home when he got 
back at three. He tried to read 
the Mozart biography, listened to 
the entire Beaton symphony, but 
it was no use. Hearing her car in 
the garage just after six, he 
polished his glasses and waited 
for her at the door. 

“Where have you been?” he 
demanded. 

She spun away from his hand. 
"I don’t have to answer to you.” 

“What have you done with 
Sonia?” 

“Who?” 

“She checked out of the hotel 
and left in a convertible. Now 
where did you take her?” 


Dolores stalked into the living 
room to tlie bar and poured her- 
self a drink. She contemplated 
it before she looked back at him 
and smiled. “You really think 
I’m stupid, don’t you, Marvin? I 
haven't seen her and I don’t 
really care if you believe me or 
not.” 

“I think you’re lying!” 

“You don’t have much choice,” 
she said, finishing the drink and 
taking off her gloves. Method- 
ically she snubbed out her cig- 
arette. “I’ve been thinking, Mar- 
vin,” she added. “I drove for 
hours, just thinking.” 

He had no control over his 


legs. He sidled up to her and she 
pushed him a%vay. She exagger- 
ated the sway of her hips as she 
moved to the door. 

“If he finds out he’ll kill both 
of us,” she said calmly. 

Marvin swallowed abruptly. 
"I’m crazy about you, Dolores.” 
“You believe that about Chicago 
and still feel the same?” 

Marvin nodded intensely. “It 
doesn't make any difference." 

"I can't convince you?” she 
asked, shaking her head. 

“I want you,” he said. “I never 
wanted anything so bad.” 

“I’ll talk to him. Get him to 
settle some money on you. Then 


you can leave.” 

"I won’t leave without you," he 
said firmly. 

She poured another drink and 
then when it was gone she threw 
the glass into the fireplace and 
pivoted on her high heels. “All 
right, Marvin. I admit nothing 
about Chicago. But get this 
straight, I’m not walking out 
without the money. My share of 
it.” 

Marvin grinned smugly. “So it 
is true.” 

"This is your problem,” she 
said brusquely. 

( Continued on page 48) 



- Don't be fooled by the way he puts on airs ... he may look rich but he 
always orders hamburger.” 
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John Dunning didn’t believe in overdoing a good thing, but his sultry 
mistress had other ideas. She wouldn’t let anything come between them — 
not even his wife. 


HUGHLAYNE • FICTION 


J UST what it is that attracts 
one particular man to one 
particular woman, and vice versa, 
often defies real explanation. It 
has not been recorded exactly 
what the attraction was between 
Cordelia Brown Botkin and John 
Dunning the day of their chance 
meeting in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. The reaction, however, 
was like striking flint against 
steel. 

Dunning was a newspaperman 
out of Dover, Delaware, who had 
fallen into a good job as daytime 
manager of the Pacific Coast 
Bureau of the Associated Press. 
He was one of those men with 
sleepy, lauguorous eyes who al- 
ways look as though they are 
either getting into or getting out 
of bed. When he focused those 
heavy-lidded eyes on the girl of 
the moment, he didn’t have to 
say anything. She knew what he 
was thinking. It saved a lot of 
time and conversation. 

The Press Association job, and 
in a way, Dunning’s marriage to 
Mary Elizabeth Pennington, 
daughter of one of Delaware’s 
most prominent citizens, had 
come about because of his good 
fortune in being footloose in the 
South Seas when a United States 
naval vessel blew up in the har- 
bour at Pago Pago in the Samoas. 
Dunning scooped the world with 
his report of the explosion. 

Upon his return to Dover, John 
Dunning found himself something 
of a celebrity, invited to the best 
homes and much sought after by 
local belles. 

One of his most consistent 
hosts was John P. Pennington, 
former United States Congress- 
man, highly respected attorney 
and the father of two beautiful 
daughters. The elder was mar- 
ried to Mr. Joshua Deane. The 
younger, Mary, unmarried, was a 
honey-haired blonde with a pretty 
face and trim figure. She was 
much impressed by the handsome 
young man’s tales of adventure 
in the South Seas, gay life in 
colourful foreign capitals and his 


talk of his future travels through- 
out the world as a foreign cor- 
respondent. Their marriage at 
Dover’s historic Old First Church 
was the social highlight of the 
season. Shortly after the cere- 
mony, the happy couple departed 
for the West. 

Some of the steam of the wild 
Gold Rush days had given way 
to a certain respectability by the 
time Mary and John arrived in 
San Francisco. But there was 
still plenty of life left in the off- 
spring of the gamblers, gangsters, 
prostitutes and confidence men, 
who had changed the geographi- 


cal location of the Barbary Coast 
from North Africa to this city on 
the Pacific. 

Most Easterners would have 
been shocked at much the newly- 
weds found. Mary was. But to 
John, it was just the beginning. 
He waded right in and taught the 
cotillion belles a few tricks he 
had learned in Paris. 

Cordelia Botkin was just John’s 
meat. She had dark, limpid eyes 
and more than her share of ani- 
mal magnetism. Her lush figure 
met the requirements of the day; 
her waist was so tiny that a man 
could encircle it with his hands, 
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and above and below it hex' pro- 
portions were ample and rounded. 

The day they met, Cordelia was 
feeding pigeons in the park when 
handsome John pedalled by on his 
bicycle. He gave her the eye and 
rode by as slowly as possible. Then 
when he turned to look back over 
his shoulder, he spilled on his 
face. Cordelia laughed. In less 
time than it takes to tell it, the 
two were wetting their whistles 
and playing footsie at a park 
cafe. 

Dunning outlined his career in 
none too modest terms; and Cor- 
delia, not to be outdone, intro- 
duced herself as Mrs. Ada Curtis, 
the widow of a wealthy Britisher, 
John Curtis; to hear Cordelia tell 
it, her husband had left her 
plenty of money. 

The fact that her true name 
was Adelaide Cordelia Brown Bot- 
kin and the closest she’d ever 
been to the British Isles was her 
home town, Brownsville, Neb- 
raska, came out when she was 
in her cups shortly after that. 

"I married Welcome Botkin 
when I was a mere child,” Cor- 
delia told Dunning. “We decided 
to go our separate ways some 
time ago. He’s a successful 
banker in Stockton. He sends me 
a liberal allowance, but he never 
bothers me.” 

The first meeting in the park 
was the last at that locale. All 
future liaisons were held in her 
apartment. 

Shortly afterward Dunning left 
his pretty wife, Mary, and took 
an apartment right next to his 
paramour’s. He had the building’s 
owner install an adjoining door 
between the apartments to ex- 


pedite their amour. 

Mary Dunning suffered in sil- 
ence for a time. Then father 
Pennington sensed something 
amiss on the Coast and, under 


the pretence that Mrs. Penning- 
ton was ill, asked Mary to return 
home and help nurse her mother 
back to health. 

As if they needed it, this gave 
Cordelia and John even more op- 
portunity to be alone. Their circle 
of playmates grew, and soon their 
Siamese-twin apartments were the 
regular hangouts for what was 
later to be known as “cafe 
society”. Their parties became the 
talk of the town; and the only 
thing that kept the police away 
was the fact that the carousing 
couple included in their revels the 
tenants below and on both sides 
of them. 

When Cordelia and John threw 
a party, they barred no holds. It 
has even been hinted that Cor- 
delia originated the strip-tease 
right there in San Francisco; it 
was her custom, at the height of 
these drunken orgies, to mount a 
table and take off her clothes, 
garment by garment, to the ac- 
companiment of a phonograph 
and the wild applause and hand- 
clapping of the male guests. 

It was small wonder that roue 
John eventually lost his job with 
the Press Association. There were 
two reasons. First, he was sel- 
dom sober enough to show up for 
work. Second, when he did man- 
age to make the office, his ex- 
pense account was padded with 
large and sundry items that could 
hardly be classified as furthering 
the business of the company. 
After that, Cordelia's allowance 
took care of both rents until the 
Spanish-American war broke out. 
In need of extra hired help, the 


"Dig this chorus. Don’t peril the pad, cokey, rakinashak f 
pat. Makes more sense, huh?” 
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"It’s a bouncing baby boy . . . whoops . . 


Press Association manager put 
John back on the payroll and 
made arrangements for him to go 
to the Caribbean. 

Cordelia put on quite an act 
when she heard the news. But 
there are times in men’s lives 
when duty calls louder than pas- 
sion, especially when the stag at 
eve has drunk his fill. 

“No war lasts forever,” John 
told her. “By the time the ink is 
dry on the armistice, I’ll be back 
here with you." 

He was lying through his teeth, 
because he had no idea of ever 
returning to San Francisco. Per- 
haps some friend should have 
whispered to Cordelia that a good 
thing can be overdone. Actually, 
John couldn’t wait to put 3,000 
miles between himself and his 
oversexed friend. 

Just before he left San Fran- 
cisco, John received a letter from 
his wife. Mary wrote that her 
mother was much better. The 
same letter brought the news that 
she was going to have a baby. 
The wayward husband sent a 
sweet telegram when his train 
stopped at Salt Lake City. Mary 
met him in Philadelphia. 

In that city of brotherly love, 
John Dunning uttered those im- 
mortal if unoriginal words so 
often spoken by errant males. 
“I’ve been a fool,” John said. 
“But that’s all in the past. From 
this moment on, you will be the 
only woman in the world for me. 
I'll never return to San Francisco. 
When the war is over, I’m coming 
back to settle down with you and 
our baby.” 

Since at that time a divorcee 
was about on a par with a fallen 
woman, Mary forgave John, 
pledged her undying love again, 
and warned him to stay out of 
the way of bullets. 

John sailed for Cuba from Wil- 
mington, and Mary went back to 
Dover. 

Across the land in San Fran- 
cisco, Cordelia Botkin’s fertile 
mind was conjuring up a plan to 
shorten the 3,000 miles that sep- 
arated her from her lover. She’d 
read somewhere about Clara Bar- 
ton and her new-fangled “Red 
Cross” idea and how Miss Barton 
was, even then, administering to 
the wounded on the battlefields 
of Cuba. 

The enterprising humanitarian 
petitioned the Governor of Cali- 
fornia for an appointment as a 
nurse for service in the war zone, 
and without waiting for a favour- 
able reply, she plunged into an 
accelerated course in nursing. 

Some sixth sense must have 
warned the governor that the 
wounded soldiers would be better 
off without her ministrations, for 
he instructed one of his assistants 
to write a nice note, thanking 
Mrs. Botkin for her kind offer, 
but rejecting it. 

Although Cordelia was greatly 
disappointed, she comforted her- 
self with the thought that the 
nursing course had provided her 
with certain pharmaceutical 
knowledge that could, perhaps, be 
employed at some future date. 


John Dunning found time be- 
tween sending dispatches to the 
home office to write to both his 
wife and his mistress. It would 
be difficult to say which lady he 
lied to most. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish fleet 
had been bottled up in the har- 
bour at Santiago de Cuba and 
destroyed by Rear Admiral W. T. 
Sampson when it was foolish 
enough to try to break out. On 
the land, the Rough Riders, com- 
manded by Theodore Roosevelt 
and Leonard Wood, were making 
quite a name for themselves at 
San Juan Hill. 

Then, three days before the arm- 
istice that ended the fighting, the 
John Pennington family in Dover, 
Delaware, sat down to an evening 
meal consisting of mountain brook 
trout, corn fritters and fresh peas. 
Present were: Mr and Mrs. Pen- 
nington; their two daughters, 
Mrs. Joshua Deane and Mrs. John 
Dunning; Mr. Deane and their 
son; Mrs. Dunning’s baby in her 
high chair; and a grandson, 
Harry Pennington. It was the 
night of August 9, 1898. 

Most of the table conversation 
centred on the delicious flavour of 
the trout and the victories of the 
Army and Navy in Cuba. 

“John will be coming back 
soon,” Mrs. Pennington said. 'The 
Spaniards are helpless without 
their fleet. He won’t have any- 
thing to write about once the 
armistice is signed.” 


Mary smiled sweetly, stood up 
and excused herself from the 
table. “That reminds me,” she 
said. “I’ve a surprise for all of 

She returned to the dining room 
carrying a gaily decorated pink 
box with “Bonbons” lettered 
across the top in gold. The child- 
ren clapped their hands and 
shouted, “Candy”! 

“Yes,” Mary said, removing the 
top. “It just came today. This 
was with it,” she added, holding 
up a pretty linen handkerchief. 
“And there was a note.” 

“From John?” Mrs. Deane 
asked. 

Mary Dunning nodded in the 
affirmative. “The box says bon- 
bons, but they’re mostly chocolate 
creams,” she announced. “John 
knows how crazy I am about 
them.” 

The box was a double-decker 
containing a top layer made up 
of sugary bonbons and chocolate 
creams. The bottom layer was 
mostly caramels, chocolate-cover- 
ed fruits and nonpareils — small 
discs of solid chocolate upon 
which little white sugar dots had 
been sprinkled. Some of the 
pieces on the top layer were mis- 
shapen, but this was attributed 
to crushing, the result of rough 
handling in the mails. 

( Continued on page 49) 
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THE 

DREAM 

BANDIT 

CHVC 

GOODNIGHT 


That fake hold-up may have seemed a clever radio gag, 

but the slugs in that thug's gun ivere no joke. 


EMIL PETAJA • FICTION 


T^ETECTIVE Sergeant Tom 
” Grant walked down Hollywood 
Boulevard seething. The Old Man 
had blasted the whole department 
with his acid tongue, and had pick- 
ed Grant as keyman. Grant had 
a reputation for cleaning up cases 
plenty fast. Now a whole week 
had gone by since he started on 
this detail. 

It was those cockeyed “Dream 
Bandit” robberies. The newspapers 
were making a Roman holiday 
out of it, poking fun at the police 
department. The commissioner 
didn’t like it, not even a little bit. 

This was how it started. Just 
one week ago an exclusive boule- 
vard shop was touched for several 
G’s by a plenty smooth character. 
The girl cashier described the 
"Dream Bandit” as tall, curly- 
haired, and ve-e-ery handsome. 
He was togged in a tux, and was 
nice and polite about the way he 
flashed his rod and asked her to 
please fork over. 

She did. 

Three nights later it happened 
again. Around nine o’clock. Just 
before the Hollywood shops closed. 

It was the slickness of the Dream 
Bandit’s technique that got the 
commissioner’s goat. And Grant’s, 
too. His lean jaw bit down hard 
as he retasted the bitter words the 
Old Man had flung in his direc- 
tion. 

It was Saturday night. If Grant 
didn’t miss his guess the Dream 
Bandit was due to pull another 
stickup before it was over. 
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He scowled down at his watch. 
Five minutes to eight. The Dream 
Bandit showed up just before nine. 
But — where to look for him? 
He couldn’t cover the whole boule- 
vard! 

"D’ya really think the Dream 
Bandit will be there, Maze?” a 
feminine voice near him trilled. 

“The sign says so, don’t it?” 

Grant blinked after the two 
girls, then looked up. 

The big neon sign said, “Major 
Broadcasting Studios.” And the 
blue-fringed banner underneath 
said: 

Tonight at Eight 
Krispy-Krunch Presents Radio’s 
Funniest Stunt Programme 
We Want You to Name It or Bust 
Tonight We Give You 
THE DREAM BANDIT! 

Tom Grant stared, then gave 
a low whistle. Like everyone else, 
he knew the Name It err Bust 
programme. It was one of those 
wacky radio shows where people 
picked from the audience had to 
answer a certain question or else 
go through some sort of gag. It 
was strictly for fun. Usually the 
butt of the gag won himself a 
handful of bucks. 

Grant squinted at the sign, then 
at the studio door. He had a 
hunch. 

He stepped lithely up the curved 
stairway, and since he had no 
ticket, flashed his badge at the 
usher. The boy nodded and stepped 
aside, wide-eyed. 

He found a seat near the door. 
Pretty soon the red sign flashed 
to On The Air. and the gagster 
M.C. started spieling. 

“I know how anxious you all are 
to meet the famous Dream Ban- 


dit,” he said. “That’s all the pap- 
ers have been full of for the past 
week! So — let me present — 
The Dream Bandit!” 

A curtain behind him slid aside. 
The crowd started roaring, Grant 
had to smile. 

The guy back of the curtain was 
a sawed-off, potbellied runt with 
half-moon hair and a yokeish grin. 
It would have been hard to find 
anybody who looked less like the 
real Dream Bandit as the news- 
papers had described him. 

‘What’s your name. Dream Ban- 
dit?” the M.C. asked. 

“Mortimer.” 

‘Would you like to earn yourself 
fifty bucks, Mort?” 

‘‘Would I!” 

The crowd laughed. 

‘Well, then, here’s the idea. You 
are to hold up the cashier at one 
of the Hollywood shops, just like 
the real Dream Bandit did.. If you 
can convince her that you'" 
really him, you get the fifty.” 
Mortimer looked sad. 

“Cheer up, Mort!” the M.C. 
laughed. ‘We’re going to help you. 
Boys, bring out that curly toupee 
and a gun for our bandit!" 

Grant watched them set a badly 
fit wig of wavy hair on Mortimer 
and shove a very faky gun in .' ' 
hand. The M.C. gave some last 
minute directions, then Mortimer 
was herded out. 

“Now!” the M.C. told the audi- 
ence, with a wicked chuckle. 
“Here’s the gag! He doesn’t know 
it, but there’s going to be another 
Dream Bandit come in that shop 
while he’s busy trying to convince 
the girl. And this Dream Bandit 
will really be tall and good-look- 
ing, so—’’ 
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Grant didn’t wait. He was mov- 
ing noiselessly out, bent on follow- 
ing through his hunch. 

Mortimer’s trail led him off the 
boulevard and through a tangle 
of palm-lined streets, to a quiet 
row of brick buildings which were 
all dark except one. The last one 
in the row was lighted up with a 
fancy neon sign reading Laura 
Tilson Cosmetics Are Made Here. 

Strictly big money. 

Grant had slipped a five to the 
psychologist who was supposed to 
follow Mortimer and make sure he 
got back to the programme before 
nine o’clock, flashed his badge, and 
promised to deliver Mortimer back 
to a certain bar across from the 
studio. 

Grant had done a little reading 
on the subject of psychology him- 
self. His hunch told him that the 
real Dream Bandit wouldn’t miss 
a chance like this to make a grand- 
stand play. Like most criminals, 
the Dream Bandit liked publicity. 
He had not only put on the dog 
with fancy clothes when he pulled 
his jobs, but he had gone out of 
his way to court publicity — put- 
ting on a glamour-boy act. 

On the other hand, Grant was 
thinking, that might be just a 
cover-up for his real personality. 

From behind a palm tree he 
watched Mortimer’s dumpy shadow 
bounce along after him as he pass- 
ed through a street light's arc, 
and up to the front door of the 
cosmetics factory. The detective 
eased after him, phantomlike. 

As he drew near the door he 
stepped over the crisp hedge and 
ui to the window sill. He crouched 
so as to get a once-over of the 
lighted hallway under the drawn 
window shade. 

He saw a small foyer with a 
telephone switchboard, and a long 
dark hall leading back. Right 
across from where he crouched was 
a small brightly lit retail cosmet- 
ics shop. 
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A cute blonde was sitting behind 
a cashier's desk counting out 
stacks of green-notes, preparatory 
to putting them to bed in the open 
safe behind her. 

Her eyes widened, startledly, 
when she saw Mortimer walk up 
to the glass door of the swanky 
shop. 

Grant froze when he heard a 
soft footstep behind him. His fin- 
gers tightened on the window sill. 
He whirled, but not quick enough. 

He caught just a glimpse of 
a white tuxedo front and a trim 
white tie. Then something hard 
smashed down on his cranium, and 
everything went black. 

Inside, Mortimer was insisting, 
sheepishly, “I am too the Dream 
Bwndit!” 

The blonde only laughed. “You! 
I must need glasses!” 

“Better fork over that dough!” 
Mortimer quavered. 

“Better scram, bub, before I call 
a cop!” the girl told him, grabbing 
the telephone receiver off her desk 
and starting to dial. She was no 
pantywaist. 

Mortimer tugged out his fake 
gun and waved it at her. She 
grabbed it out of his hand and 
pulled the trigger. A misty spray 
of perfume filled the air. 

She laughed liltingly. “That’s 
nice. Ummm.” She stopped dialing, 
and hung up. 

"Now tell me, plump and point- 
less, what kind of a rib is this, 
anyway?” 

The front door swung open ab- 
ruptly. A tall, good-looking man in 
faultless evening clothes stepped 
in. He walked up to the shop, 
pushed the door open with white- 
gloved hands. Inside, he removed 
his top hat, and gave the blonde 
a little bow and smile. 

Her hands fluttered a little when 
she said, “Can I help you?” 

He flashed her a big smile. “I’ll 
wait until you’re through with 
this — gentleman.” He looked 


Mortimer up and down contemptu- 
ously. 

Mortimer started in on the girl 
again, sulkily. “Don’t you believe 
I’m the Dream Bandit? Can’t I 
convince you?” 

The blonde laughed. 

“Afraid not. Why, you don’t look 
a bit like him. He’s tall, good- 
looking, and has curly brown — ” 
She bit her li- then did a double- 
take in the direction of the tall 
newcomer. Her eyes bulged. 

He gave a little bow. 

“You’re right, beautiful. This 
jerk can’t be the Dream Bandit, 
for the simple reason that I’m 
him! Now. I’ll appreciate it if 
you’ll just hand over those piles 
of bills please . . .” 

The man in the evening clothes 
spoke with a pleasant drawl, but 
there was a sinister undertone to 
his politeness. His gloved right 
hand stayed in his topcoat pocket. 

The blonde gasped, leaning 
against the table. 

“You!” Mortimer gaped, fish- 
eyed. Then he began to chuckle 
and wag his forefinger. 

The tall man frowned. "Better 
take a oowder, butterball,” he ad- 
vised icily. 

Mortimer walked right up to 
him, still shaking his finger. 
"You’re not fooling me, big guy! 
I’m on to you!” 

He turned to the girl, who seem- 
ed petrified with fear. “Don’t let 
him scare you, girlie. He ain’t no 
Dream Bandit. He’s some ham 
actor from Major Broadcasting 
Studios. 

“It’s a gag! You see, I’m from 
the Name It or Bust programme. 
This is all a stunt. You know how 
they always send somebody out 
to do some screwy thing, like send- 
ing me out to pretend I’m the 
Dream Bandit. Then they always 
send another guy out to butt in 
and heckle him. You’re, no more 
Dream Bandit than I am. Ha-ha!” 

The blonde loosed a sigh of re- 


lief. "You sure had me going, mis- 
ter. I get it now. It’s all a gag!" 

The tall guy’s eyes went brittle 
as he whipped a blunt-nosed revol- 
ver out of his pocket. 

“I’m getting a little fed up with 
this chin-music,” he snarled. "Hand 
over the dough!” 

Mortimer was from Missouri. 
He wasn’t convinced yet. He made 
a playful grab for the gun. “What 
kind of perfume you got in yours, 
Mac? I got Dangerous Night!” 

The Dream Bandit edged back, 
growling. “My trigger-finger is get- 
ting itchy,” he snapped. "Keep 
your distance fat boy." He whirled 
on the blonde. 

“And you — wrap a rubber 
band around that lettuce and toss 
it over, if you know what's good 
for you!” 

The blonde smiled sweetly. 


“Sister,” he hissed. “I ain’t kid- 
ding!" 

“Oh, no? I suppose next you'll 
try to tell me you aren’t an actor, 
paid to make like a movie bad- 
man! I can tell you guys a mile 
off!” 

The Bandit’s finger eased over 
the trigger menacingly. But he hes- 
itated. He knew there must be a 
ni»ht watchman somewhere in the 
factor”- A shot might bring him 
running. Besides, he'd been doing 
okay so far, without having to 
bump anybody. The newspapers 
made him a clamorous character. 
Murder wouldn’t set so good. It 
got people riled. 

Impatiently he strode to the 
desk and started scooping up the 
frogskins himself. 

The blonde snapped his fingers. 


“Naughty, naughty! Of course, 
you’re an actor! I can tell by your 
make-up!” 

He froze. “What d’you mean?” 

“I mean what you’ve got on 
your left cheek. You put it there 
to hide a scar shaped like a half- 
moon. I’m a cosmetitian. I ought 
to know. You used No. 7 gold-tan, 
but you should have used No. 8. 
It would blend better with — ” 
The Bandit seized her arm 
roup-hly. “Sister, you know what 
it ain’t healthy to know!” 
Mortimer stuck in his two cents. 
‘What’s more, Mister Fake, you’re 
wearing a toupee! That curly- 
brown hair of yours came out of 
a barbershop. I'll show you. See!” 
With a quick move he snatched 
the wig off, disclosing that the 
Dream Bandit’s hair was straight, 
black, combed slick against his 



“ Why don't you be a little gentleman and give the lady your seat?” 
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head. 

The Bandit’s handsome face twis- 
ted into an ugly, brutal snarl of 
rage. He forgot his smooth acting. 
He seized a handful of bills and 
crammed them in his coat, then 
grabbed up his hat. His rod was 
pointed at the two of them. 

"So vou’re pretty smart, both 
of you!” he sneered. “Well, you 
won’t do much squealing to the 
cops about what the Dream Bandit 
really looks like, when you’re 
stretched out cold on a morgue 
slab!” 

His gun flamed with death. 

The pretty blonde shrieked. Mor- 
timer fell flat on his puss. 

Behind the killer, glass shatter- 
ed. A bullet splashed through it, 
winging the Bandit. He whirled, 
cursing. 

The outer door was open. Fram- 
ed in it stood Detective Sergeant 
Tom Grant. His face was grim. 
The gun in his hand was smoking. 

His head ached. It was as if 
somebody was poking into it with 
hot needles. All he could see was 
a wa verin o - blur in front of him. 
Then, as the blur cleared a little 
he saw the Dream Bandit clutch 
his right shoulder and stagger 
against the glass partitioned wall. 

Tom Grant straightened, shrug- 
ged off the feeling of nausea that 
waved over him from that clout 
on the cranium, and stepped into 
the shop. His grey eyes turned 
to Mortimer, who was still huddled 
against the floor groaning. 

“Did he hit — ” 

"Look out!” screamed the blonde. 

Grant spun around. The Bandit 
had risen. He was clutching his 
gun with both hands, while blood 
from his shoulder wound messed 
the grey carpeting. 
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“I’ll finish it this time!” he 
mouthed harshly. Hot lead spat 
Grant’s way. 

He flopped. From the floor his 
gun gave out its brief song of 
death. This time the Dream Bandit 
crumpled for good. 

The detective stood over the 
dead killer, while clumping foot- 
steDs down the hall told him the 
watchman had finally awakened. 
He rushed in, groggy-eyed. 

“What’s up?” he asked. He saw 
the dead man and gulped. His 
red face went white. 

The blonde was busy dialling 
headquarters. She got the Old Man 
and handed the detective the 
phone. 

“Grant reporting,” he snapped. 
“Wanted you to be the first to 
know, Chief. The Dream Bandit is 
fast asleep for good. And guess 
who it turned out to be!” 

‘Who?” The watchman and the 
blonde cashier chorused. 

“Smooth Talbert!” Grant told 
them all. “And we thought he got 
his in Chi three years ago! Yeah, 
Chief, he was all dressed up in 
a monkey-suit and a brown curly 
wig. Even had that scar painted 
un. so’s nobody would spot him. 

“Say, Chief, I want to give some 
credit to a plucky girl here. She 
and a guy named Mortimer, kept 
him around while I was taking a 
little nap outside the window. 
Yeah, he smacked me from be- 
hind, but didn’t take time to finish 
the job because he knew there 
was a watchman on the place. He 
had probably cased the joint be- 
fore, on a cold prowl, and knew 
he had to hurry the job up. 

‘What’s that, Chief?” He broke 
into a wide grin. “Oh, that’s all 
right.” 


He hung up, still grinning. 

Mortimer, who hadn’t been hit, 
but just playing possum, said won- 
deringly, “There’s one thing I 
can’t figure. I know they always 
send out a second guy to heckle. 
The studio, I mean. What hap- 
pened to him?” 

"Both of us ought to have guess- 
ed that,” he told him. “Talbert, 
alias the Dream Bandit, found out 
they were hunting a double to use 
on the programme, so he volun- 
teered for the job. They picked 
him, because after all, nobody 
could look more like the Dream 
Bandit than he could!” 


t'VERY season, the sea takes a 
toll on the lives of skin and 
aqua-lung divers, who through ig- 
norance find themselves in situa- 
tions with which they can’t deal. 
Police and Naval diving authori- 
ties believe that a more thorough 
knowledge of the dangers and 
hazards involved in diving would 
help materially in reducing, the 
number of lives lost each year. 

In the current issue of AUS- 
TRALIAN OUTDOORS there’s a 
comprehensive article dealing with 
the dangers and diseases which 
face underwater enthusiasts. 

In the same issue. There are de- 
tails of a recently designed Ameri- 
can pleasure cruiser, photos of the 
very latest developments in cara- 
van design, and simple instructions 
on how to build a featherweight 
camping tent for two. 

You can read all this, and more, 
in the current issue of AUSTRA- 
LIAN OUTDOORS, the monthly 
fact magazine, on sale everywhere 
for 2/6. 



ESCAPE FROM 
FREEDOM 

( Continued from page 4) 

“Did I say it? Did I really 
say it?" 

“Implied it.” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

John bent, retrieved the drop- 
ped brief-case. He hadn't meant 
to drop it in the first place; his 
hands had just snapped open for 
no reason at all. He undid the 
flap, extracted the waxed-paper, 
crushed it, threw it into an ash- 
can, known as a “tidy”, that 
opened by pedal. But the thing was 
busted, was always open. 

“You kill me,” Eva giggled. 
She gestured with the scissors 
at the brief-case. “Carrying sand- 
wiches in that thing. Every day. 
Every working day. What for, 
Johnny, to look important? When 
you’re on the bus do you hold the 
satchel like it had a note to Eisen- 
hower in it or something? Bet you 
do? Come on, admit it.” 

He suddenly sat down, exhaust- 
ed, gazing at the dirty grey 
ceiling, at the bulb covered by 
a cheap plastic shade. He loosen- 
ed his collar and tie, puffed out 

“Sometimes I think I must've 
been nuts to marry you,” said 
Eva. “Wonder why I did?” 

“Well, I know why I married 
you,” he said, looking at her ex- 
posed leg. He shook his head at 
nothing. 

“You looked good to me, before 
we married. Now there was a boy 




who was gonna be rich, I 
thought. Big business-man. Com- 
pany director. Told me so your- 
self, didn’t you? We’d live in a 
mansion.” She smiled sarcastic- 
ally around at the room. “Some 
mansion. I say, Johnny boy, call 
the servants will you — all ten 
of ’em — for I wish to reorganise 
the staff.” 

Snip, went the scissors. Snip. 


And John knew it was going to 
be a bad night. A tight night. 
Tight all over. 

“I’ve been wondering whether 
we should build a new wing,” 
said Eva, snipping. “Hellish ex- 
pensive, a new wing. But if we 
don’t where will we put all the 

“Shut up,” said John, flatly, 
impassively, but tense inside. 

Snip. “Sure.” Snip. "Anything.” 
Snip. 

“Do you have to cut your nails 
right now?” 

“They grow, you cut ’em. Or 
would you prefer me with talons? 
Talons might cut my mink, 
though, my mink sheets. Love to 
sleep in mink sheets. Linen's so 
vulgar. Even silk is vulgar. Mink 
is absolutely the only ” 

“I’m going to shave.” 

He went into the bathroom, 
brushed wet stockings from his 
face; wet stockings always seem- 
ed to be hanging in here. He 
opened the cabinet, took out the 
shaving gear from the mess of 
lotions and powders and creams. 
The inside of the cabinet was 
filthy, the sides flecked with 
gooey . . . 

He shut the door, shut his 
thoughts. He stared into the 
mirror. He hated to look at his 
own face; it was too old and 
strange, creased and tight. 

Taking the shaving mug, he 
went into the other room, went 
to a gas-stove in the comer, 
lifted a simmering kettle, filled 
the mug with hot water. 

“Johnny,” said Eva, “Fitz- 
gerald's got two hundred in his 
room.” 

“Two hundred what?” he said 
stupidly. 

"Notes. Ones. All in ones. 
Stacked. He likes to count ’em, he 



“ . . . and in the P.S. say that if he stays another year, I shall place an 
order with the stork elsewhere!” 
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“Hubert loves to just sit and think.” 


told me. Likes to feel ’em. In 
ones, he says they feel like a 
million. He pretends they’re ten- 
ners. Saved it up, says he s 
gonna take it all one day and 
make a killing at the races. The 
sucker.” . , 

John stumbled back into tne 
bathroom, not answering. Before 
the mirror, he removed his glas- 
ses, wiped the lenses with ms 
handkerchief, slid them back onto 
his nose and ears. 

But his reflection didn t look 
any better. Sighing, he took off 
his coat, hung it on a hook be- 
hind the door, removed his shirt, 
stood there in his singlet and 
pants. Thin arms. Narrow chest. 
Or maybe he was exaggerating 
the wrong way. Because of Evas 
attitude. . , 

Figures were going through 
his mind. Red ink. Black ink. 
Thin cruel lines on paper. And 
the figures stretching into etern- 
ity, an endless road of figures. 
Part of him. His work. 

Mister R. N. Price owned the 
firm, often left the office early, 
carrying golf-clubs, wearing 
bright sports-shirts, on his way 
out to the open greens. Never 
spoke to John. Didn't know John 
existed. And maybe that was 
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right, John concluded. Maybe he 
didn’t exist. Maybe he just 
occupied space in the air. A small 
machine, dead. No one cared. 

“Why don’t we move from this 
dump?” Eva called. 

He snorted, lathered his face. 
“No money, Eva. No money at 
all. You should know better.” 

"In that job of yours,” said 
Eva, thoughtfully, slyly, “how 
long would it take to earn two 
hundred?” 

He picked up the razor, cut 
a panel of lather from his cheek. 
Then he tensed, her words hit- 
ting him. , 

At last, he answered, Three 
months maybe.” 

“That’s where you re wrong, 
Johnnv.” 

He paused, then used the razor 
again. 

"You could earn it m one 
night. Tonight.” 

He refused to completely face 
the thoughts slipping into his 
head. So he asked, “How?’ 
“Easy. Fitzgerald.” 

Her voice was suddenly close, 
and he turned at the waist, and 
he saw that she was at the door 
now, leaning on either side of 
the ’frame, arms wide. The kim- 


"And you know that Fogarty? 
Fellow has a room on the ground 
floor? He’s got fifty. Thafd be 
two hundred and fifty. We could 
get it simple, leave tonight, with 
the loot.” 

A vein was throbbing in ms 
temple. "I’m not a thief, Eva. 
You know it.” 

Rolling her head, looking up 
from under her frowning brow, 
but smiling, she said, “You 
wouldn’t do it for me? We could 
use that money to bet, Johnny, 
and who knows what amount we 
mightn’t wind up with. A man— 
a real man — wouldn't hesitate. 

A real man’d commit any crime, 
Johnny; he’d take what he wants. 
Like they did way back in his- 
tory. Like those millionaires do 
today, some of ’em.” 

"No!” He used the razor too 
sharply, as he turned angrily 
back to the mirror, and he cut 
himself. He swallowed. “Damn!” 
Slim hands came either side 
of Ms head, scarlet-tipped fingers 
touched either side of the cut; 
and he could see her face behind 
his, in the mirror. Her voice 
was soft, luring. 

"Wouldn't you do it for me, 
hon? For me? Prove yourself to 
me honey, and things'll be dif- 
ferent, nice, y’know? I recall you 
saying you’d do anything for — 
"I’m no thief, Eva. No crim- 
inal.” 

A thought was screaming 
through his mind, but he refused 
to hear it 

Her hands slid away. She 
slapped him, from behind, across 
the ear ,and it stung. He whirled, 
raised his taut fist. 

“Hit me,” she said. “Bet you 
don’t.” There was a moist laugh 
on her lips. "I dare you.” 

He lowered the fist. "Leave me 
alone. For God’s sake, just go 
’way, will you, and leave me 
alone.” 

His hands clenched either side 
of the wash-bowl, his head bent, 
chin on chest, eyes shut So tight 
he could see waves of blurring 
white on velvet black. 

“You know what you are?” 
He could imagine her, as she 
yelled; she would have a wide 
mouth, a gaping sneer. “You’re 
a nothing! Here’s a chance to 
prove you amount to something. 
Take it. Do this. Show some guts 
for once!” 

‘T will not steal that man’s 
money,” he said decisively. 

“Aah! All right, don’t. Rot in 
this lousy room. For the rest of 
your life.” 

He opened his eyes. Her eyes 
were wild, cheeks twitching; she 
was ugly — a witch. 

"Remember when we were 
goin’ together,” she said, her 
voice suddenly low, but savage. 
“You told me everything, Johnny 
boy. You told all. You was like 
a baby talkin’ to his mother. Re- 
member telling me about the 
fight you had when you was a 
kid? Remember that?” 

“I want to forget that. You 
better leave that lay, Eva. That 

was personal ” 

"Those kids knew what you 



were. They chased you, remem- 
ber? Yelling, they chased you. 
Through the streets, and when 
they got you, they took the hat 
you were wearing, the goddam 
cap you had on, and they threw 
it from one to the other ” 


on him when he works. He’s got 
a money belt. And he keeps it 
on him when he sleeps, too. It’s 
always with him. Always. Take 
it away from him, Johnny, and 
it’d be the quickest two hundred 
you ever ” 


“And where does Fogarty keep 
his?” he asked. It was funny to 
hear himself ask this question, 
because it was the last question 
in the world he wanted to ask. 

My nerves are gone, he 
thought. Should see a doctor. 
Some doctor. 

“Under the floor. In his bed- 
room.” 

The answer to the question. 

“All the time?” 

“When he's there.” 

In the mirror, he was dismayed 
to see himself smiling. He felt 
strange. As though he were split- 
ting inside. 

“So to get this money I'd have 
to . . . kill them. The money’s 
always with them, so I’d have 
to kill them.” 

“Kill them? No. Not kill them. 
Hit them with something. I’d help. 
I’d get them occupied. With me." 
She smiled. 'You know.” Her eyes 
were staring into his, in the 
mirror ; which was misted over 
now. “And you could come in, 
quiet, and get them from behind. 
When they came out of it, we’d 
be gone.” 

“Wouldn’t they call the police, 
Eva?” 

"Fitzgerald? Fogarty? Call the 
police? Not them. They hate the 
police. You know the type. They 
might look for us themselves, but 
they wouldn’t go near the police. 
Wouldn’t be game, anyhow. Not 
them.” 

He could see that cap flying 
in the summer air. He could see 
the jeering boys. 

( Continued on •page 46) 


“Eva!” 

“And you kept trying to get 
it back, and they kept hitting 
you, and throwing the cap. And 
you finally ran home without it, 
and cried. Remember? And not 

to mention ” 

He hit the bathroom wall with 
his fist, and cracked the panel- 
ling. “Leave me alone!” 


"Fitzgerald sneers at you all 
the time, and you know it. Like 
those kids sneered. And Fogarty. 
You know what he called you? 
An old man. You’re twenty years 
younger than Fogarty, and he 
called you an old man! Work 
that one out, little boy.” 

"Seems you’ve been pretty 

chummy with ” 

“Sure. Sure I have. Even Fog- 
arty’s better’n you!” 

‘You don’t mean that. If I 
thought you meant that . . . 
This’s just another needle you 
use on me. That’s all.” He seemed 
to be talking to himself, or to 
someone else inside himself. 


"Do it,” said Eva, and her voice 
was wheedling now. "Do it. Take 
the money. Take whatever you 
can get. Be a man, for God’s 
sake. Two hundred and fifty. 
Don’t be a fool!” 

He looked at the razor in his 
hand. He didn’t feel as though 
he had the strength to lift it. 
But he did. And his arm made 
the motions of shaving automatic- 
ally. He refused to look at Eva. 
“Fitzgerald keeps the money 
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Rancher Hugh Winder was forced to join a deadly man- 
hunt — to save the life of his most dangerous enemy. 


TT was nearly dark when Hugh 
Winder returned to his cabin. 
He moved slowly down the trail, 
a big man with a falling axe 
slung over one shoulder, his body 
filled with the weariness that had 
been built up by days and weeks 
of unrelenting labour. Hard work, 
he had found, could come close to 
crowding the other things out of 
a man’s mind. 

Then he saw Nita Lamont sit- 
ting there on the porch. Some 
of the tiredness went out of him 
as his eyes scanned the lovely oval 
of her face. She jumped up and 
came toward him, both her hands 
outstretched — and even then he 
was remembering that he had lost 
her. 

"Hugh,” she said. “Why haven’t 
you been down to see us?” 

"Been busy,” he told her. 
"Clearin’ that back forty now.” 

He could tell her that. He 
couldn’t say that his planning had 
been to let the back forty wait a 
year while he built an addition 
to the cabin and made it proper 
for a wife — that was all changed 
now, since Cline Stinell had come 
to Storm Valley. 

"You could at least have come 
by on your way out for supplies,” 
she reproved. ‘Hugh, I — I’ve come 
to you for help. There's trouble 
in the valley!” 

Another man might have had a 
quick and gallant answer. But it 
was Hugh Winner’s way, and it 
always had been, to find a solid 
footing before he stepped ahead. 

The girl gave her head a quick 
little toss of impatience and went 
on, "It's Cline — they’re accusing 
him of something terrible. Poor 
old Mr. Morris was robbed, on his 
way back from the Ronde with 
the money he got from the sale 
of his beef cattle. And when he 
tried to follow the thief, he was 
k-killed! They’re saying Cline did 
it!” 

Hugh pushed back his hat and 
run stubby, powerful fingers 
through his hair. There was no 
particular satisfaction in the news 
that Cline Stinell was in trouble. 


It had been Hugh’s opinion, un- 
hurriedly formed, that Stinell had 
been headed for trouble ever since 
he came up from the Grand Ronde. 

The man lived high and easy, 
yet the nearest thing to work that 
he did was a little gambling — not 
enough to keep him in polish for 
the cavalry boots he wore. His 
thinly handsome face, flashing 
smile, and his manners had set all 
the young girls to casting glances 
his way and asking questions 
about him. 

Even Nita Lamont. Hugh had 
thought nothing of it, intent as 
he was upon his plans. His home- 
stead up on the creek was form- 
ing up, he was getting a little 
money ahead, and soon he would 
ask Nita to be his wife. He was 
not a talkative man, and his re- 
serve would keep him silent until 
he was thoroughly ready to speak. 

Yet he had been seeing her re- 
gularly, and he’d been sure that a 
quiet understanding lay between 
them. 

Cline Stinell took notice, then, 
of the fact that she was the pret- 
tiest girl in Storm Valley. After 
that, when Hugh had called, she 
was always off riding with Stinell, 
or fixing to go somewhere with 
him, her cheeks aglow with colour 
and excitement dancing in her blue 
eyes. 

"I don’t like it either, Hugh.” 
her father told him. "But I reckon 
any young gal craves excitement. 
An hombre with flashy riggin’ an' 
fancy manners, always quick on 
the trigger with a laugh, lures ’em 
like salt does a deer. You ain’t 
quick, Hugh — though I suspect 
you would be if ever you got in a 
tight an’ cut loose. But you’re 
solid, an’ I’d a heap rather see 
her with you than with him.” 

Hugh tried once more, after that. 
He went alone to a dance to which 
Stinell had taken her, aiming to 
cut in a time or two and to spend 
some time with her himself. Hav- 
ing lost track of them for a minute 
he'd gone out on the balcony for 
some air — and mighty near bump- 
ed into them in the shadows. He 


wasn’t sure whether Stinell had 
been kissing her or not, but she 
hadn’t been drawing back any. 

Now she was asking his help, 
her words tumbling from her lips 
as she pleaded. 

"Chine didn’t do it, Hugh! He 
never would do such a thing. And 
he told me he didn’t! But the 
sheriff tried to arrest him, and he 
broke away, and now he’s up in 
Bear Canyon! They've got him 
cornered there, and he can’t get 
out! He — he said he wouldn’t let 
them take him alive — and when 
they go in there after him there’ll 
be killing. Hugh, I know you don’t 
like him, but you’ve got to do this 
for an innocent man. A long time 
ago you told me that when you 
were a boy you found an old foot 
trail over the wall and down into 
the upper end of Bear Canyon. 
Hugh, please get him out of 
there.” 

"For you, Nita?” 

She shook her head. “Forget 
about me. Do this because it’s 
right. Do it to save the lives of a 
lot of those men who have joined 
the sheriff's posse.” 

Hugh looked down at her 
solemnly, there in the gathering 
dark. Her nearness, the eager 
pleading in her eyes, the way a 
straggling wave of her hair caress- 
ed her cheek, all brought back the 
familiar ache to his throat. She 
was so slim and lovely. 

“I’ll do what I can,” he said 
heavily. Putting down the falling 
axe. he strode into the cabin to 
find and strap on his gunbelt. Then 
he went out to the shed for bridle 
and saddle, and on to the corral 
for his horse. 

Nita was already there, reaching 
through the bars to let the pinto 
nuzzle her hands. 

"Two-Spot is glad to see me,” 
she said, glancing toward Hugh 
through lowered lashes. 

All he could do was nod. as 
he threw down the gate-bars. Nita 
had raised the pinto from a 
wobblelegged colt, and last Christ- 
mas she had given him to Hugh. 
Having an average stockman’s 
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aversion to pintos, Hugh had 
found Two-Spot an eye-opener. 
The horse not only looked fast 
and was fast, but he also had 
plenty of bottom to maintain his 
speed hour after hour on a long 
run. 

Saddled and ready, Hugh helped 
Nita on to her own mount. Then 
he saw her home; after that he 
headed for Bear Canyon. 

The methodical streak that was 
in him kept him from plunging 
headlong into this. At the lower 
end of the canyon, where it open- 
ed into the valley in an area that 
was scattered with huge boulders, 
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he saw the red glimmer of a camp 
fire, and rode up to it to find 
Sheriff Dade Preston and five of 
his posse warming themselves. 

“ 'Bout time you was showin’ 
up, Hugh,” the sheriff said. 

“Been workin’ my ranch,” Hugh 
said, ‘‘an’ just heard about this. 
You sure you're barkin’ up the 
right tree?” 

“Hell! He lit out an’ run, didn’t 
he? He’s way up there at the end 
of the canyon right now, forted 
up where he can cut loose at any- 
body that tries to get around the 
bend. In the momin’ we're bringin' 
in a waggon that the blacksmith's 


fixin' up for us, with iron plates 
across the front of it. We’ll get 
that fancy-talkin' son! Hugh, you 
better join up — you was raised 
right near here, know Bear Can- 
yon better’n any of us.” 

Hugh shook his head. “I guess 
a manhunt ain't to my taste.” 

“It would be, if you’d seen what 
-was. left of pore ol’ Pete Morris!” 
“I heard you collared Stinell, 
but he broke away from you. Did 
he have the money on him?” 
“Hell, no — he’s too slick an 
hombre for that!” Preston said. 
“Knocked me down right there on 
the street in front of my office, 


an’ then he run for it!” 

“I don’t savvy how you’re so 
sure he killed Morris, if — ” 

The sheriff swore. “He run for 
it, didn’t he? Besides, name one 
other man in Storm Valley that 
would do such a thing — they’re 
all folks like you, Hugh. People 
that work for what money they 
get. Your neighbours an’ mine. 
There’s nobody but that fane. 
Stinell to consider.” 

Hugh shook his head, the glow 
of the fire falling upon the stub- 
born planes of his face. “I reckon 
I want no part of this, Dade.” 

The sheriff’s brows lifted in sur- 
prise. “All right, then, just be 
damn’ sure you keep out of it! 
If you aim to take Stinell's side 
after the way he waltzed your 
gal out from under your nose, you 
be mighty careful.” 

The moon came up shortly after 
midnight, giving Hugh the ligh; 
he needed for the slow and dan- 
gerous climb up to the foot trail. 
He’d had to circle around for 
several miles to reach the end of 
the trail, and he had left his pinto 
ground-hitched in hazel brush for 
concealment. 

Looking up at the Wall from 
below, no one would have suspect- 
ed the presence of the trail that 
had been built by some forgotten 
prospector. Mostly it followed 
natural ledges and crevices. In 
several places it had been wiped 
out by slides and falling rock, 
forcing Hugh to inch his way from 
one precarious foothold to another. 

It was dawn when he topped the 
Wall and started down into Bear 
Canyon. It was nine-thirty when, 
having spotted Stinell crouching 
behind the outcrop that concealed 
him from the canyon floor, Hugh 
worked into position and dropped 
the last ten feet to land directly 
behind the hunted man. 

Stinell whipped around as if he’d 
been struck by a rattler, his breath 
hissing between his teeth as lie 
stared at the gun in Hugh's hand. 
He would have brought his rifle 
around to firing position, but the 
grimness in Hugh’s eyes stopped 
him and he let the weapon sag. 

‘Where in blazes did you come 
from?” he demanded. 

"Over the Wall. There’s a trail, 
mister.” 

Stinell licked his lips, let the 
rifle slide from his fingers and 
lifted his hands. "I guess that’s 
it,” he said, with a one-sided little 
smile. 

"No,” said Hugh doggedly, “it 
ain’t. Not if you're clear in this 
thing like Nita says you are. She 
sent me to get you out.” 

Relief flooded Stinell’s handsome 
face. “Then let’s get moving, man! 
Those fool lawmen will come up 
the canyon any minute.” 

Hugh shook his head. “They'll 
wait till the light’s in your eyes. 
If you didn’t kill Morris, then 
just why did you run for it?” 
Stinell shrugged. ‘What would 
you have done? That blockheaded 
sheriff searched me and found 
none of Morris's money, yet he 
aimed to hang me anyway. Merely 
because I’m the only stranger in 
the valley, I’m elected! I choose 


to pass, mister.” He lifted his 
hands again. “If it will convince 
you, go ahead and search me your- 
self.” 

“No, I'll have to take your word. 
Leave that rifle there an’ follow 
me — you'll need both hands for 
climbin’.” 

“But my horse is down there — ” 

“Can’t take a horse over this 
trail. Once we get down the Wall 
you’ll have to ride double with 
me till we find you a mount.” 
Hugh was wrestling with a subtle 
feeling of alarm, a feeling that for 
once he was stepping out on the 
wrong footing. 

Or maybe, he reflected as he 
climbed, that feeling was some- 
thing else entirely. Maybe it was 
the temptation to turn and throw 
the gun on Stinell, shoot him if 
necessary, and take him down and 
turn him over to the lawmen. The 
fancy hombre would be out of the 
way, then. Maybe Nita would for- 
get him after a while . . . 

He shook his head as if to rid 
himself of the thought. Nita had 
made her choice, and it would have 
to stand. 

It was mid-afternoon when they 
got down the Wall and sought out 
Hugh’s pinto in the hazel brush. 
Stinell ran narrowed eyes over 
the horse and said, ‘He’s got the 
look of a fast pony.” 

‘He is.” Hugh stooped to pick 
up the reins. 

The blow was struck then. Ut- 
terly without warning, it caught 
Hugh along the right side of his 
head — Stinell must have been car- 
rying some heavy object, maybe 
a short length of iron rod, for 
such a purpose. 

It filled Hugh's head with blind- 
ing, paralysing pain. He felt him- 
self fall heavily to the ground, yet 
he could do nothing about it. He 
still could hear, still could feel 
Stinell yank the sixgun from his 
holster, but all control of his 
muscles seemed gone. 

He heard Stinell laugh softly. 
"Sorry, my man! You’ve given me 




a good fast horse and a gun— I 
could kill you, you know, but out 
of gratitude I’ll just leave you 
afoot while I get out of your 
damned valley . . .” 

A roaring was in Hugh Wintler's 
head now. He felt a red fury 
crowd back his pain, and he pulled 
his legs under him and reeled up 
to his feet, his eyes fixed upon 
Stinell’s mocking, flashing smile. 

But then Stinell struck at him 
again, this time with the heavy 
barrel of the sixgun. And Hi 
was driven down and down by the 
impact of it, into blackness. 

The hazel thicket was empty 
when at last Hugh Wintler stirred 
and lifted his throbbing head and 
forced his eyes to focus. By the 
sun, he had been unconscious per- 
haps an hour. 

Dried blood matted the hair 
above his right ear. He felt of it 
cautiously, then, anger rising with- 
in him, he came to his feet. 

Stinell would be seen, riding out 
of the valley on the pinto horse 
that all would recognise. All would 
know that it was Hugh Wintler 
who had helped the man get away. 

Everything that he had won, 
everything that he had built to- 
ward his future in the valley, had 
been gained the slow, hard way. 
Now it would be quickly gone— 
the respect of his neighbours, the 
solid start of what he’d hoped 
would be a great ranch. 

He'd be gaoled, of course, for 
helping a killer. A gaoled man 
couldn’t meet his debts, so the 
ranch would have to go. 

He swore bitterly, calling him- 
self a fool for getting into this 
thing. 

Then his thinking swung back 
to Nita; and his breath was cold 
in his throat". She was dazzled by 
the Stinell hombre, he reckoned. 
Right now, she could be riding 
out of the valley with him . . . 

The choice was hers, of course. 
But it was Hugh’s stubborn way 
to see that she knew all the facts 
about the man before she left. 



“Wilson!” 
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He started running then. After 
a hundred yards or so he was 
forced to slow down to a walk to 
ease the blinding pain in his 
head, but he kept going. At the 
first ranch he came to he bor- 
rowed a haltered horse without the 
formality of asking and he rode 
bareback, guiding the animal 
Indian-fashion with his knees, to 
old Sam Lamont’s place. 

He found the retired stage driver 
hobbling about in a state of wor- 
ried excitement. 

"Hugh, I don’t know where she's 
at!” Old Sam told him. “She’s 
been restless all day, an’ about 
noon she saddled her horse an' 
said she’d ride to town an’ be back 
in a couple hours. She ain’t show- 
ed up at all! Hugh, I hear that 
Stinell hombre got out of Bear 
Canyon somehow. Do you reckon 
she — ” 

“I don’t know. Sam, give me a 
gun.” 

The oldster took a .44 from the 
mantel, checked the loads, and 
handed it to Hugh. Wordless now, 
he scanned Hugh’s face. 
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But Hugh merely nodded his 
thanks, and wheeled and strode out 
to his borrowed horse. 

Hugh took the road toward 
town, following the tracks of 
Nita’s horse in the heavy dust. 
Something over a mile from the 
Lament place he came to the spot 
where the tracks were obscured 
by a jumble of others. 

Some of them had been made b- 
Nita’s horse, returning from town 
and halting here and wheeling as 
if its rider were uncertain and 
confused. Other's — he recognised 
them as the tracks of his pinto by 
the worn condition of the off hip” 
shoe that he'd been meaning to 
replace — emerged from a side-trail 
and blended with the pattern in 
the road. 

Hugh followed that sign, grim 
lines creeping into his face. 

He caught up with the two 
horses at the abandoned way- 
station on the old stage road to 
Grand Ronde. The horses stood 
slack-hipped, one of them rider- 
less, the other carrying a slim, 


Hugh's pulse quicken. 

The sunset flung its first crim- 
son into the sky, over the Blue 
Mountains to the west, as he rode 
up to the station. Nita caught the 
sound of his horse, turned her 
head quickly and gave a low cry 
of warning. 

“Hugh! Get back — he’s in the 
station there. Getting Morris’s 
money where he had it cached!" 

“Then,” Hugh said gently, “you 
know about that now.” 

Her chin came up. “Yes. He 
stopped me on the way back from 
town, and told me that I was 
leaving the valley with him! That 
women didn’t know their own 
minds, and that a man had to 
make them up for them! I asked 
him where you were, how he hap- 
pened to be riding your horse, and 
he said that you’d sold him the 
pinto. I knew then that he was 
lying — you never would sell Two- 
Spot, Hugh. I told him so, and 
he grabbed me and said it wouldn’t 
hurt to have a girl along to keep 
Preston’s posse from shooting at 
him if it came to a tight.” 

“Get back from here, Nita,” he 
said. 

“No. Hugh, you’ve got to know 
that — that I’ve been a fool. I never 
could love Cline. It was just that 
he was interesting, and I had some . 
silly girlish notion that if I seem- 
ed to favour him it would stir 
you up a little. And I was so sure 
he hadn’t killed Morris — he fooled 

He nodded, and strode on to- 
ward the station. 

There was no sound inside. 

Puzzling over the seeming empti- 
ness of the place, he moved for- 
ward. Then he remembered that 
.there was another, smaller room 
to the left, and he swung sharply 
toward the connecting doorway. 

Cline Stinell was there, standing 
in the shadows with his one-sided 
smile flashing as he levelled the 
gun he’d taken from Hugh. 

“You are a stubborn one, Wint- 
ler. I heard you ride up here, but 
I wanted no sound of gunfire. In 

Hugh dropped to one knee, 
twisting his big body to bring the 
.44 into line, and fired, all in one. 
fluid movement that was quicker 
than he’d ever dreamed he could 
have made it. 

Stinell fired too. But he was too 
sure of himself, too sure that the 
rancher would stay solidly in place. 
His shot went past Hugh’s bent 
head. 

Then Stinell’s brittle poise was 
shattered and gone, smashed by 
the .44 slug that drove him back 
and down . . . 

Hugh heard Nita’s scream, out- 
side. Heard her come running up 
the porch. 

He went out there with the 
current of his sureness running 
strong within him, to take her in 
his arms and tell her that then- 
waiting was ended. 


HOW GOOD ARE 
OUR BOXERS 

( Continued from page 19) 

From 1946 to 1952, when Dave 
was killed in a truck accident, 
the world champions in the mid- 
dleweight division were Rocky 
Graziano, Tony Zale, Marcel Cer- 
dan, Jake La Motta, Ray Robin- 
son, Randy Turpin and — Bobo 
Olson. 

And Dave could have beaten the 
lot of them. His story would fill 
a book, but suffice to say that he 
did beat Olsen, who beat Turpin. 
And Dave always was sure he 
would have beaten Robinson. Jack 
Solomons, the British promotor, 
told me when I asked him who 
would win. Sands or Robinson: 
"Sands would beat Robinson — 
definitely.” 

The others would have been 
made to order for Sands and I 
asked American welter, Walter 
Haines, who twice beat Freddie 
Dawson in America but lost to 
him in Australia, and who acted 
as a sparring partner for Dave 
Sands in America, what he thought 
of Dave. 

Haines told me: “He had the 
most educated left hand in the 
business. What a brilliant boxer 
Sands was.” 


When I told him Dave was con- 
sidered a fighter more than a 
boxer in Australia, Walter was 
amazed. “Don’t tell me the guy 
could fight as well as he could 
box! What a man!” 

And when I told him that Rocky 
Graziano nearly came here to fight 
Sands one time, he stared at me. 
“And what,” he asked, “would 
Graziano be doing in the same ring 
as Sands?” 

Jimmy Carter and Bud Smith 
were two lightweights who came 
here after the war. Australian 
lightweight. Norm Gent, outpoint- 
ed Carter, but he beat Bernie Hall 
and Charlie Ashenden. That was 
in 1949. In 1951 he won the world 
lightweight title. 

Bud Smith was here in 1952 for 
four fights. He beat our lightweight 
champion, Frank Flannery but 
lost twice to George Barnes, who 
then was just over the lightweight 
limit. Smith was heavier than 
Barnes on both occasions. These 
were hard fights, and there was 
no doubt of Barnes’ superiority. 
Smith had one more fight here — 
knocking out our welter champion, 
Len Dittmar. 

In 1955 Smith won the world 
lightweight title. Barnes stayed in 
Australia, instead of going to Am- 
erica in search of world honours 
and won the Australian welter title 
in 1953 and the Empire welter 
crown in 1954. 


But the best lightweight cham- 
pion to come here in the post war 
period was Joe Brown. He knock- 
ed out our Australian lightweight 
champion, Jack Hassen, then did 
the same to Bernie Hall. He did 
not get his chance at the world 
title until 1956, when he beat Smith 
for the crown. 

All in all, Australians haven’t 
fared badly against world cham- 
pions. Griffo fought five of them 
and more than held his own. Darcy 
beat the world in the middleweight 
division. Sands, Barnes, Richards, 
Henneberry, beat world champions. 
Barron, Dawson and others held 
their own. 

Then, of course, there was 
Jimmy Carruthers. Jimmy won the 
world bantam title by a K.O. in 
one round from Vic Toweel in 
South Africa in 1952. He defended 
his title against Toweel, Pappy 
Gault and Chamrern Songkitrat 
and retired undefeated. He had 
only 19 professional fights during 
his career and four of them were 
world title tilts. When he retired, 
he did not even have a draw to 
mar his unbeaten record. Only 
retired heavyweight champion, 
Rocky Marciano, besides Jimmy, 
retired without a loss or a draw 
against his name, in the history of 
boxing. 

Carruthers fought Bobby Sinn, 
Australian bantam champion, when 
Jimmy was world champion. Car- 




ruthers won on points. Sinn also 
was outpointed by Mario D’Agata, 
later world champion. 

Looking through the history 
of Australian boxing, we had other 
boxers, apart from the ones who 
fought world champions, who 
would have excellent chances of 
winning world titles. 

Jack Carrol, welter, proved, by 
the ease with which he beat world 
leading contenders, that he was a 
probable world champion, had he 
got his chance. Jack Haines, 
middleweight, was a title chance 
probability in 1930. Merv Blandon, 
bantamweight, was rated number 
one contender for the world ban- 
tam title, as Carrol was in the 
welter class. Ambrose Palmer was 
a definite world light-heavy title 
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chance and was highly re. ted by 
Americans. Then, of coarse, Rich- 
ards and Henneberry, who beat 
future world champions, could 
have won world honours for Aus- 
tralia had they gone overseas while 
at their respective peaks. 

All those Australians just men- 
tioned, fought during the ’thirties. 
We had world rated boxers before 
— most of whom have bean men- 
tioned earlier in this article. 

Since the war, we had Vic Pat- 
rick, who, in 1946, would have had 
an excellent chance of winning 
world honours. He was past his 
best when beaten by Freddie Daw- 
son in 1947. 

Dave Sands, as already stated, 
would have been a certainty, which 


Olson acknowledged when he won 
the world title. He said: “This 
title should have belonged to Dave 
Sands.” 

Australia has had some great 
fighters. There have been others, 
who, while not quite good enough 
to annex world titles, were in 
world class, but there are too many 
names to mention. 

What has happened before can 
happen again. We have not a world 
rated fighter at the moment who 
could go on to world honours, but 
we are nursing a young middle- 
weight who will reach the top. 
He is Clive Stewart. And others 
will follow in years to come. May- 
be even next year a young poten- 
tial world beater will rise. Aus- 
tralia is a fighting nation. 


ESCAPE FROM 
FREEDOM 

( Continued from •page 37) 

They’d caught him on the way 
home from school. He could have 
forgotten it, if Eva would only 
stop reminding him. Each time 
she did it, the scene became more 
vivid, and he became emotionally 
involved, feeling all the feelings 
he'd experienced on the day it 
had happened. He burnt with 
shame, fear, revulsion at himself. 

“Will you do it?” 

He heard her, but her voice 
seemed as though it came from 
far away, or under water. 

The cap flying. The laughter. 
The names. Mothers-boy, others, 
worse. Why had he told Eva 
that? Why? 

“I’ll leave you if you don’t do 
it,” she said. 

Her lip was flicking back over 
her teeth as she stared at the 
back of his head. He straightened 
up, and the razor clattered into 
the basin. He pushed her aside, 
went through, into the room. He 
stood by the table. 

“You’re right,” he said. “’Bout 
time I was a man. ’Bout time.” 

It was getting a little dark. 
The windows across the street 
were scarlet in the sunset. And 
John felt so tight, right through- 
out his body and brain, that any 
moment he expected to just snap 
—fly apart, like an overworked 
machine. 

" ’Bout time,” he repeated. 

His head moved jerkily as he 
stared around the decaying room, 
as though he were looking for 
something important. 

“Do it tonight," he said. His 
voice was tight, too, and hard, 
and Eva smiled, seeing the 
change. It was as though he 
were a different man, her kind 
of man. 

“Feel cold,” said John. “Brittle, 
too. Frozen glass. Like frozen 
glass.” 

He felt foxy, too. Smart as 
hell. He knew. He could see 
things others didn’t. And he knew 
this wasn’t as abrupt a change 
as he had at first thought. It 
had been coming. There had been 
flashes of it. 

He walked — almost strutted — 
across to the bed. God, he felt 
cold. He glanced quickly at Eva, 
smiling. 

“You know exactly where their 
money is, Eva,” he said. “How 
come? I mean, how come you 
know, Eva? Tell me.” 

“They talk easy,” she said, 
coming across. 

“You better get ready. Get into 
something alluring." 

She was already at the closet, 
choosing clothes. 

“How’d you know he keeps his 
money belt on him all the time, 
Eva?” 

“I just told you. They talk 
easy.” „ „ 

“Don’t talk to me easy, Eva. 

His hand found something_on 


the bed. A glittering thing. Hold- 
ing it, his fist seemed to have a 
silver beak. The eye-like windows 
across the street were pink now. 
Pink. 

“You must have been in their 
rooms, Eva,” said John pleasant- 
ly. "Otherwise you wouldn’t know 
about the money. You’re not 
pretending this time, are you? 
Not just trying to needle me. 
How many others, Eva?” 

She turned as he walked to 
her. 

His hand was high. The evil sil- 
ver beak gleamed. The scissors. 

“How many?” 

But — it seemed funny— he didn't 
give her a chance to answer. Ask 
a question and didn’t give her 
a chance to answer. 

Kill! 

A voice, and what it said was 
important, the only thing that 
mattered in the whole world. 
Someone was screaming. Didn’t 
know who, exactly — didn’t want 
to know. Didn’t care. Sounded 
high and thin, like maybe one 
of those jeering boys who’d tossed 
his cap in the air. 

Kill! 

When he straightened from the 
thing on the floor, he felt very 
calm, relaxed, a different man, 


Eva’s man. Commit a crime, she’d 
said. Well, he had. And he was 
the type of man, now, that Eva 
would admire. But she wouldn’t 
get the chance to admire him. 
Not now. Take what you want, 
she’d said. Well, what he’d wanted 
was peace, and now he had it . . 

Later, a man walked into a 
police-station nearby, walked up 
to the desk. The man’s shirt was 
stained, and he told the sergeant 
he had committed a murder. He 
told the policeman everything, 
his voice easy, free of tension. 

After that, there was the doc- 
tor, who said something about 
John having a “split personality”. 
He said it wasn’t John's fault, 
the murder — he said someone or 
something must have brought the 
brutal personality' uppermost, and 
that something or someone was 
the real murderer. Which was 
funnier still— Eva murdering her- 
self. . , 

A detective said he didn t 
believe in that kind of thing. 
John did, though. 

But he made no comment. They 
could say anything they liked. 
Anything. He just didn’t care 
about anything any more. He 
seemed totally relaxed, in his new 
world. 
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DEATH 



A NGUS MacDill was a big man, 
a shaggy bear of a man, with 
shoulders and arms packed with 
muscles that a lifetime of toil had 
given him. He had a large head 
and a thick mane of black hair, 
and at most times his expression 
was that of a man who thought 
only of his work and the profits it 
would bring him. 

But his expression was different 
now. It was dried out and deeply 
bitten by seams of bitterness, and 
there was a dull look of shock in 
his eyes as he listened to the sher- 
iff’s story. 

"It was the bullion stage they 
were after,” Sheriff Ernshaw said. 
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"They didn’t care how they stopped 
the stage, and they proved that 
the way they worked it. You know 
how fast the drivers take the 
stages down the Mamaluke grade, 
Angus?” 

Angus MacDill nodded. 

The Sheriff’s oath was soft and 
bitter. "They had a wire strung 
low across the road. The teams hit 
the wire, and the stage was spilled 
into the gulch. The driver and one 
of the guards were killed outright 
in the ftll. The other guard was 
thrown clear, and he tried to put 
up a fight. That’s why I had to 
come and see you, Angus.” 

Angus MacDill punched the 


tongs into the fire again, then he 
forgot about the heating rivet and 
put the tongs down once more. 

"My son was riding guard on 
that stage, Sheriff.” He spoke 
slowly, without moving his lips. He 
looked across the blacksmith shop 
to the hat hanging from a wall 
peg. The hat was too small for 
his big head; his son, though, was 
a smaller man. Angus looked dully 
away. 

“Jes was riding guard,” he said, 
emptily. 

“That’s what I know, Angus. 
It's why I came here when I 
should be out with the posse hunt- 
ing them outlaws. Your boy is 
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the one who lived long enough to 
et in a few shots at the men 
-e’re hunting. He never hit any 
of them, I guess.” 

There were soft eggs of sweat 
on MacDill's forehead, and he ran 
his work grimed fingers through 
the moisture and into his hair. 

“Jess never was worth a damn 
with a gun. Not even with a 
shotgun.” He moved his heavy 
shoulders. “I should have spent 
more time teaching him.” 

"It wouldn’t have done any 
good,” the sheriff said quietly. 
“Your boy never had a chance. 
They got him whipsawed, and he 
didn’t have a chance. After that 
they loaded the bullion on to 
mules and headed into the hills. 

Angus MacDill started to take 
off his leather apron, and then 
without thinking re-tied the 
thongs. Work was his nature, 
his only appetite in life. He 
found pleasure in sweat and in 
heaving his big muscles against 
the hot iron that went through 
his forge, and he found satis- 
faction in the meagre profits of 
his labour. He wouldn’t have 
been comfortable without forge 
fumes stinging his nostrils, with- 
out the leather apron tied around 
his middle. Even the knowledge 
that his son had been murdered 
could not make him close shop 
for the day. He had to have 
something to do, and closing shop 
would not bring Jess back to him. 

He stood there beside the 
forge, remembering his son back 
through uncounted yesterdays. It 
had been a hard pull since Jess s 
mother had died. He had fol- 
lowed the mining camps, moving 
on as new strikes were made and 
the old were forgotten, never 
scratching for gold but setting 
up his blacksmith shop with a 
canny eye toward getting trade 
from' the mine companies and the 
freighters who travelled the 
mountain roads. 

This location had been the best 
of all, with branding irons to be 
made and horses to be shod for 
the ranchers beyond the line, in 
Nevada Territory. And there was 
work to be done for miners, wag- 
gon tyres to be shrunk and rough- 
lock chains to be repaired for 
the jerkline freighters. 

His shop was on the roof of 
the pass, with the gentle grades 
coming up to it from the west, 
and the deadly switchback road 
plunging into Suicide Canyon, to 
the east. Freighters wore out 
wheel tvres on the rocky stretch 
of road coming up from Sacra- 


mento, and they burned out 
roughlocks and put a dangerous 
strain on their chains when they 
went down the west pitch of the 
divide. It was a good place for 
a blacksmith to have his shop. 

Standing there beside his forge, 
Angus MacDill heard the explosive 
popping of a freighter’s whip, the 
sound rising from the west slope 
of the pass. That would be, he 
decided absently, Mace Hendehs 
outfit pulling for the Nevada 
mines with supplies for Sacre- 
mento. Listening to such sounds 
had become automatic with Angus 
MacDill; it was a game he played 
with himself, identifying the jerk- 
liners and their whip-poppings, and 
mentally judging the speed of the 
waggons and the load weight they 
carried. 

He turned and looked again at 
Sheriff Emshaw. “How much bul- 
lion did you say that gang got?” 

“One hell of a lot,” the lawman 
said bitterly. “Close to a hundred 
thousand dollars in gold bricks.” 

MacDill brought up his big 
hands, squeezed them tight. He 
worked hard for the few dollars 
he earned, and so much money 
was beyond his understanding. 
He could imagine that much 
money only in a mental picture 
of the rich yellowness and the 
solid weight of gold bricks. 

“There would be a lot of weight 
in that much bullion,” he said. 

"Maybe four hundred pounds,” 
the lawman said grimly. "That’s 
not much when you've got it load- 
ed on mules. The outlaws headed 
south into the mountains, and 
then doubled back through Lost 
Indian canyon. We lost their 
trail in the rocks, but it’s a sure 
bet they’re heading toward 
Canada.” 

MacDill frowned and wagged 
his shaggy head. “Maybe they 
doubled toward the coast, or could 
be they’ll try to get into Nevada. 
I reckon that’s what I'd do.” 

“It’s why you’d get caught and 
they won't.” 

MacDill was at his place in the 
shop’s door when Mac Render's 
outfit topped the grade and pulled 
into view, two huge waggons trail- 
ed by a canvas-topped coaster. 
Henders strode beside his leaders, 
a tall, angular man with a grin 
that was broad and loose. He 
pulled in his team to give them 
a breather, and slanted nis dry 
amusement at the blacksmith. 

“Never saw you when you wasn t 
in your door lookin’ for your next 
dollar, Angus.” 

MacDill rubbed his jaw, pointed 


at the wire wrapped around the 
lead waggon's wheel tire and fel- 
loe. “I never knew you to put much 
stock in Mormon buckskin, Mr. 
Henders,” he said, and a canny 
glint crept into his eyes. “You 
throw that tyre on the Suicide 
Grade, and you’ve got trouble for 
yourself. You’d better let me shrink 
it for you.” 

The freighter frowned and shook 
.his head. “I’m pulling a rush ship- 
ment for a Nevada company. Can’t 
spare the time.” 

Angus MacDill's smile was slow 
and shrewd. "Throwing a tyre 
and maybe breaking a wheel is 
poor business. I can change the 
wheel for you if you can’t wait 
for me to shrink that tyre.” 

Henders rolled his long shot- 
whip, and turned it in his hands. 
He scowled at the wire-bound 
wheel tyre, then looked briefly at 
his waggons. He cursed wryly. 

"The hell with it! The rush I’m 
in, I’ll just have to take the 
chance.” 

He turned, and watched the big 
Scot bend at the waggons to ex- 
amine the chains that controlled 
the huge blocks of cottonwood 
that were fashioned so they could 
be clamped hard against the 
wheel tyres and brake the wag- 
gons on steep down grades. Mac- 
Dill straightened, shrugged his 
heavy shoulders. 

“I’ve been thinking for a long 
while that I might turn an extra 
dollar or two by maybe starting 
a funeral service as a sideline. 
Suicide canyon is the worst grade 
in the mountains, and you might 
be my first customer, Mr. Hen- 
ders.” 

The freighter’s mouth tighten- 
ed, and he stared narrowly at the 
blacksmith. “Now what are you 
driving at!” 

“You’ve got a weak link in your 
rough-lock chains, Mr. Henders. If 
that breaks while you’re on the 
hill—” MacDill wagged his 
shaggy head. 

Temper clouded the freighters 
dark eyes. “Damn a Scot and his 
eye for a dollar!” He looked 
briefly at his waggons, at the 
sheriff’s broad grin, and then into 
the blacksmith’s shrewd eyes. 

“All right," he said harshly. “To 
hell with the wheel tire. You can 
fix the chain, MacDill, and for 
once let’s see how fast you can 
get the job done. Talk less, and 
you’ll get an extra dollar for your 
work.” 

MacDill removed the roughlock 
(Continued on page 54) 
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more than a poke of gold to pay the price for — murder 
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DOLL BABY 

( Continued from page 25 ) 

out he, H Wll me, 
but 111 tell him about you. Why 
dont you face it doll baby, 
ihmgfj can never be the same. 
Both of us lose if he finds out.” 
She called him doll baby! Mar- 
vin s throat was parched from the 
yearning. 

"Just remember this,” she went 
on. I belong to him now. You 
know how he is. We both just 
better forget all about this. It’s 
the only way.” 

"No,” he said desperately. “I 
want to marry you, Dolores.” 

She looked at him, studying the 
desire in his eyes. "That’s your 
problem, Marvin. I have a hus- 
band.” 

“I’ll think of something,” he 
said urgently. 

She locked the door to her 
room. He didn’t sleep, thinking 
about it, trying to make logic 
more compulsive than the need 
that was hurting deep inside him. 
He had to have her, but he 
needed the money, too. 

The full moon gave the plan to 
him and he considered it very 
carefully. All avenues explored 
all points covered, he went to 
sleep strangely at peace. 
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Mrs. Cannon had breakfast 
ready when he awoke. She was 
pleased to take another holiday. 
Marvin took Delores’ tray up. 

"P° you love me?” he asked, 
sitting close, absorbing her fea- 
tures. 

“I said we were going to for- 
get what happened, Marvin. It 
wont work any other way.” 
"You’re wrong,” he said, 
clenching his hands. “I'll go and 
call him in Denver. I’ll just say 
that there is something he should 
know, should come home and see 
for himself. He’s to call you and 
say he will be a day late and 
then come back tonight. You re- 
cord the conversation.” 

She halted a piece of toast in 
midair. 

"You think he’s a prowler and 
you . . .” he swallowed. “You 
shoot him.” 

She dropped the toast and her 
eyes grew wide and frightened. 

"I'm supposed to be in Ensen- 
ada, he explained confidently. 
That will put you all alone in 
the house. Your husband called 
that he wouldn’t be home. I know 
him. He’ll come back. Let him- 
self m after dark.” 

"Murder,” she whispered. 

Marvin reached for her hand. 
Its the only way we can have 
each other and the money too. 


The soonest he can get back is 
on the eight o’clock plane. I'll 
be back at dark and help you 
set it up." * J 

You want me and the money, 
she said crisply. 

JJhe only way for me now. 
bhe moistened her lips. Her 
eyes narrowed as she weighed 
h.s statement, then shrugged anc 
looked very helpless. "You’re sur* 
it s the only way?” 

“Yes,” he said and felt the 
pressure of her fingers on 
hand. 

He quickly packed a bag and 
made sure that Mrs. Cannon saw 
him leave. He offered to drive her 
to her daughter’s home in Long 
Beach, but she said she would 
just go home and rest. 

In Santa Monica he made the 
wV°. I De r e , r • from a Phone 
booth. He broke the connection 
when his father started to angrily 
ask questions. Marvin carefully 
cleaned his glasses and pushed 
them up on his nose before he 
went back out to his car and 
drove to a motel near San Diego. 

When he was sure he wasn't 
observed, he slipped out the back 
way and thumbed a ride to town 
ar, d caught the afternoon train. 
He changed taxis three times and 
walked the last mile in darkness. 

He called before noon. I re- 
corded it like you said and told 
him you had gone early this 
morning for Ensenada.” 

She poured him a drink and 
he gagged in his hurry, but it 
stopped the nervousness. 

- Everything is going to be all 
right, he said. “Where is the 
gun?” 

“Over there in the desk. Oh, 
Marvin, I’m afraid!” 

“Nothing to be afraid of,” he 
said, confident and sure of the 
acts to come. He was master of 
the situation. He checked the re- 
volver and laid it on the table. 
Phey both silently contemplated 
the dark object. 

"Do we have to do it,” she 
asked, her voice shaking. “I’ll 
divorce him and we’ll go awav 
together.” 

‘‘What would we use for mon- 
ey?” he demanded, irritated by 
her stupidity. “Besides, he’s ridic- 
uled me for the last time.” 

“But do we have to kill him. 
Hes been good to me, Marvin.” 

He dug his fingers into the 
soft flesh of her arms. “Pull 
yourself together. Let me do the 
thinking for us.” 

“You shoot him, Marvin. I 
might miss.” 

He shook his head angrily. “No. 
They might give me a paraffin 
test for powder particles on the 
skin. Don’t you understand? It 
has to look like an accident.” 

"But I don’t think I can hit 
him. It’s dark!” 

Marvin wanted to slap her 
Controlling his anger, he turned 
off the lights. The moon was full, 
brushing the patio in blue white. 

See how bright it is?” he snap- 
ped, taking long steps to the 
sliding glass doors. 

He pushed at his glasses. 


"He’ll come in this way. We’ll 
oolt the door and you’ll shoot 
through the glass,” he said, step- 
ping out onto the patio. "Now, 
iee how bright it is?” 

“I see you, doll baby.” 

Marvin nodded. Good, she was 
getting her nerve back. He could 
tell by her voice. The night was 
chilly. But ... he started with 
the breath of panic, pivoted to 
see her bringing the gun up, 
tried to run, to scream, but the 
hot rapier burned deep in his 
chest before he heard the sounds. 

He was light. Floating. Tried to 
hold on to the cool glass, tried to 
stiffen his legs, but the glossy red 
tile reached for him. 

“You should have believed me,” 
she was saying. 

He heard the bolt to the door 
closing and then the strains of 
Beaton’s last symphony rose then 
faded quickly before the concert 
hall hushed. • 


ARSENIC AND 
BONBONS 

( Continued from page 29) 

Mr. Pennington commented on. 
how thoughtful it was of John to 
send the candy, but declined to 
take any. “I’ll smoke my cigar,” 
he said. “Where was the box 
mailed from?” 

Mary didn’t know. “I was so 
excited when it came that I for- 
got to look,” she said, passing 
the candy around. “But it came 
first class. I’ll get the wrapper 
and see where it was mailed. 

Mrs. Pennington and the child- 
ren all took nonpareils from the 
bottom layer. Mr. Deane selected 
a caramel. His wife took a bon- 
bon from the top layer and Mary 
chose her favourite, a chocolate- 
covered cream. Then she went 
and got the paper the box of 


candy had been wrapped in. They 
all took turns trying to make out 
the postmark, but couldn't be- 
cause it was smudged. 

“What did John say in the 
note?” Mrs. Pennington asked. 

Mary told her it had merely 
said, “Love to you all”, and added 
that John hadn’t signed it. “But 
it looked like his writing and I 
don’t know anybody else whod 
be sending me chocolates, she 
reasoned. 

Two friends of the family, Miss 
Eleanora Bateman and Miss Mar- 
garet Millington, stopped by for a 
chat a few minutes later. They 
were offered some of the candy. 
Miss Bateman took a bonbon, but 
found the centre gritty and didnt 
finish it. Miss Millington enjoyed 
a caramel. 

Shortly before bedtime, both 
Mary and her sister became vio- 
lently ill. Mrs. Pennington es- 
corted them to their rooms. When 
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they became worse, their father 
summoned the family physician, 
Dr. Harold Bishop. 

The first thing he asked was 
what the girls had eaten for din- 
ner. When told about the fish, 
corn fritters and peas, he imme- 
diately diagnosed the trouble as 
ptomaine poisoning and treated 
Mrs. Dunning and Mrs. Deane ac- 
cordingly. The two sisters failed 
to respond properly, however; 
and early the following morning, 
Dr. Bishop called in Dr. William 
Downs, a famous specialist from 
Philadelphia, for consultation. 

Dr. Downs gave both women 
thorough examinations. When he 
finished, he said: “Arsenic poison- 
ing’’. The two physicians worked 
frantically to save the Penning- 
ton girls’ lives, but failed. Mary 
died in agony less than 12 hours 
later. Mrs. Deane survived for 
two days and then succumbed. 

Both doctors wanted to know 
what the sisters had eaten besides 
the trout, fritters and peas. Mr. 
Pennington brought out the 
box of candy. After an autopsy 
had corroborated Dr. Downs’ diag- 
nosis of arsenic poisoning, the 
candy was analysed. The bottom 
layer, caramels, nonpareils, choco- 
late-covered fruits and such con- 
tained no poison. The bonbons 
and chocolate-covered creams in 
the top layer, however, were 
found to be more than crushed in 
mailing. They had been tamper- 
ed with. Enough crystalline 
arsenic had been secreted in the 
centres to kill a dozen people. 

Coroner Walter Wolfe was sur- 
prised at the use of arsenic in 
this crystalline form. “It’s gritty,” 
he said. “The same poison 'in 
powder form would have been 
much harder to detect and cer- 
tainly would have made the candy 
more palatable.” 

It was readily understandable 
why Mr. Pennington, who had 
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eaten none of the candy, and the 
children, Mr. Deane, Mrs. Pen- 
nington and Miss Millington, all 
of whom had taken pieces from 
the bottom layer, were not af- 
fected. Miss Bateman had taken 
a bonbon, but found it gritty and 
had eaten almost none of it. 

The bereaved father was lost 
for words when Coroner Wolfe 
told him, “This is a case for the 
police, John.” Pennington asked 
that nothing be said to anyone 
until he had an opportunity to 
think things out. 

A careful study of the pink 
candy box discovered no clues to 
the manufacturer or the seller. 
The handkerchief that had come 
with it bore no identification 
marks. The one clue was the 
unsigned note saying: “Love to 
you all”. It appeared to be in 
John Dunning's handwriting. 
Mary had thought so. 

Pulling himself together, Pen- 
nington sent a telegram to his 
son-in-law in Cuba, telling him of 
Mary’s death and asking him to 
return to Dover as soon as pos- 
sible. He also contacted Robert 
C. White, an old friend, who was 
Delaware’s Attorney General. 
After White had listened to the 
known facts, he persuaded the ex- 
Congressman to call in Chief of 
Police John F. Dolan. 

John Dunning took a boat from 
Cuba to Jacksonville, Florida, and 
then a fast train to Dover. 

Pennington, White and Dolan 
had managed to keep the story 
out of the newspapers. They met 
Dunning and took him directly to 
a hotel room where they could 
talk in private. 

The young widower appeared 
genuinely shocked and angry 
when told about the poisoned 
candy. He buried his face in his 
hands. Between sobs, he demand- 
ed to know who could have done 
such a thing. 


“We think you did, John,” At- 
torney General White told him 
calmly. "You do admit sending 
the candy, don’t you?” 

John Dunning jumped to his 
feet and shouted, “No!” Then, 
gaining control of himself, he ex- 
plained that it would have been 
impossible for him to send any- 
thing except certain necessities 
out of the war zone. 

“Then whose writing is this?” 
Chief Dolan asked, showing him 
the note that had accompanied 
the box of candy. 

Dunning grabbed the piece of 
paper and studied it quickly. 
“That’s not my writing,” he said. 
"It was written by someone who 
wanted to throw suspicion on me. 
Any competent handwriting ex- 
pert will clear me.” 

White, Dolan and Pennington 
exchanged glances. They realised 
that what young Dunning said 
about being unable to send any- 
thing except necessities out of 
Cuba was correct. Now, if he 
could prove the handwriting on 
the note was not his, he would 
most certainly exonerate himself. 

Turning to his father-in-law, 
Dunning said, “I know you have 
sufficient reason to dislike me. I 
acted like a cad in San Francisco, 
but Mary forgave me. In spite 
of my escapades, I loved her very 
much. Most certainly, you can’t 
believe I would do away with the 
mother of my own child.” 

The two officers and the father 
didn’t know what to think. Fin- 
ally, they showed Dunning the 
pink candy box and handkerchief. 
He said he could not imagine 
where they had come from. 

The following day, a handwrit- 
ing expert compared John Dun- 
ning’s handwriting with the note 
in the candy box. “Someone tried 
to copy this man’s style of writ- 
ing,” the expert said. “It was a 
good job, but not good enough.” 



John Pennington’s influence in 
the community had kept the scan- 
dalous story of double murder in 
his family out of the newspapers 
for several days. Then an enter- 
prising reporter got wind of it. 
The Spanish- American War relin- 
quished its place in the headlines 
to the case of the poisoned candy. 

Assured by the grief-stricken 
father that his daughter, Mary, 
to whom the lethal package had 
been addressed, had no enemies 
in the East, Delaware detectives 
concluded that something of 
grave importance must have 
taken place while the Dunnings 
were on the West Coast. 

“Mary never went into detail 
about her troubles out there,” 
John Pennington told the police. 
“I’d suggest you contact San Fran- 
cisco authorities and find out just 
what went on there.” . 

Chief Dolan sent a wire to Chief 
Isaiah W. Lees, in the California 
city asking him to investigate the 
activities of John and Mary Dun- 
ning, as well as all of their asso- 
ciates, during the period that the 
newspaperman and his wife had 
resided in San Francisco. 

Lees assigned Detectives John 
Seymour and Tom Gibson to the 
case. , , ,, 

Seymour and Gibson found the 
press association employees excep- 
tionally co-operative, because no 
one at AP had liked the playboy 
who had been their boss. 

“He lived at 2529 California 
Street with his wife,” one of the 
typewriter pounders said in a most 
uncomplimentary tone. “But that 
was before he met this nymph. 
Dunning went for her. He left 
his wife and moved into the same 
building with her. After that, we 
had all we could do to cover up 
for him here at the office. He only 
showed up on pay day and then 
he was dragging. From what we 
heard about the parties those two 


threw, we were surprised he made 
it even then. Finally, the home 
office got wise and sacked him. 
The next thing we heard Dunning 
was on his way to cover the fracas 
in Cuba.” 

Seymour and Gibson got the 
same story from other employees. 
The lady love's name, of course, 
was Cordelia Botkin. She lived at 
927 Geary Street. 

A trip to the Geary Street apart- 
ment building brought forth more 
valuable information. Cordelia 
Botkin had moved, but the octo- 
genarian owner had plenty to say 
about her and John Dunning. 

“They almost wrecked my 
place,” she said. “I lived in San 
Francisco before, during and after 
the Gold Rush days. But those 


two topped anything I ever saw. 
They invited other tenants to their 
parties, too. That’s why I couldn t 
get rid of them.’’ , „ 

A few of the apartment dwellers 
sheepishly admitted they had at- 
tended the parties thrown by 
Cordelia and her boy friend. They 
all agreed the get-togethers were 
quite Bohemian, to say the least. 

Further investigation showed 
that Cordelia had gone to the Vic- 
toria Hotel to live after John 
Dunning left town. From there, 
Seymour and Gibson traced her 
to a sanitarium up in Napa 
County, where she spent two 
weeks taking a rest cure. It was 
established she was there on the 
night of August 9th, when the 
Pennington family partook of the 



poisoned candy 3,000 miles away. 

From the sanitarium, she had 
gone to Healdsburg, only a short 
distance away. A sob sister from 
the San Francisco Examiner, who 
had read about the mysterious 
deaths in Dover when that infor- 
mation finally made the papers, 
had sensed a Coast tie-up and was 
already in Healdsburg. She had 
interviewed Mrs. Botkin and was 
keeping her paper posted on 
Cordelia’s every move. Nothing 
had been printed because of the 
danger of libel, but the Examiner 
would be first on the streets when, 
and if the cops made a pinch. 

Chief Lees forwarded all this 
information to Chief Dolan in 
Delaware, along with the sugges- 
tion that the candy box, handker- 
chief and note be sent to Cali- 
fornia for possible identification. 

After talking things over with 
Mr. Pennington and Attorney 
General White, Chief Dolan con- 
fronted John Dunning with the 
San Francisco detectives’ findings. 
He hedged for a while, but finally 
admitted that he had affairs with 
several women on the Coast; in 
the end, he related the sordid de- 
tails of his association with 
Cordelia Botkin. 

Shown the handwritten note 
again, he could not be sure 
whether it was her writing or not. 
“I have some letters from Cor- 
delia,” he said. "Handwriting ex- 
perts can compare them." Then, 
with bowed head, John Dunning 
recalled remarking to his West 
Coast paramour that his wife, 
Mary, had an exceptionally sweet 
tooth and favoured chocolate- 
covered creams. 

"I wouldn’t have believed Cor- 
delia capable of doing a thing like 
that,” he said. “She must have 
sensed that I wasn’t coming back.” 

Chief Dolan wasn’t altogether 
sure that it wasn’t a case of col- 
lusion. The wires hummed on 
both coasts. Dunning admitted 
he’d written a letter to Mrs. Bot- 
kin recently. Lees was asked to 
intercept it. 

The newspapers broke the full 
story, and the San Francisco 
Examiner sob sister led all the 
rest with a complete story detail- 
ing Cordelia Botkin’s background 
and demanding her immediate 
arrest. 

The trial of Cordelia Botkin in 
the packed courtroom of Superior 
Judge Carroll Cook was headlined 
throughout the nation. But if the 
women spectators had hoped to see 
in John Dunning the glamorous 
playboy the newspapers portrayed, 
they were in for a disappointment. 
Time had not dealt kindly with 
the man who had shared both 
Cordelia Botkin’s allowance and 
her bed. He was red - eyed, 
paunchy and dissipated looking. 
Fortunately for him, his last let- 
ter to Cordelia, which had been 
intercepted by the police, had been 
relatively innocent. 

The woman on trial for her life 
turned to him for sympathy when 
he entered the courtroom, but 
John Dunning looked the other 
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way. Afterward, on the witness 
stand, the gallant lover omitted 
no details when he told the court 
about their past intimacies. 

The prosecution presented its 
case against Cordelia Botkin with 
witnesses and evidence brought all 
the way from Delaware and those 
people who had come in contact 
with her in San Francisco. The 
clerk who sold the candy, the drug- 
gist who sold the arsenic and the 
postal employee who remembered 
a woman sending a candy box by 
first class mail were there. One 
of the teachers from the nurses’ 
school where Cordelia had studied 
for the Red Cross testified that 
Cordelia had shown unusual in- 
terest in poisons while she was 
there. Handwriting experts testi- 
fied that the note, "Love to you 
all,” had been written by the 
woman on trial. 

Cordelia Botkin, unmoved by the 
damning evidence, claimed the 
whole case was a frame-up. 

Her attorneys, McGowen and 
Knight, went all out in their at- 
tempts to tear the prosecution’s 
arguments asunder. They put doc- 
tors on the stand who said student 
nurses always showed great in- 
terest in poisons. They tried to 
create reasonable doubt in the 
jurors’ minds by suggesting that 
the Pennington girls could have 
been poisoned by the fish and frit- 
ters they ate for dinner that 
August night. The postal em- 
ployee, druggist and candy-store 
clerk came in for rugged cross- 
examinations. The testimony of 
the handwriting experts was con- 
tradicted by the testimony of other 
handwriting experts more favour- 
able to the side of the defence. The 
handkerchief included in the box 
of poisoned candy was brought 
forth and waved in front of the 
jury. It was the one article the 
San Francisco detectives had not 
been able to trace. 

All these efforts were in vain, 
however. The 12-man jury took 
less than four hours to return a 
verdict of guilty. A recommenda- 
tion for mercy was included be- 
cause no woman had ever been 
executed in California. 

Judge Cook sentenced Cordelia 
Botkin to serve the remainder of 
her natural life in prison. A sec- 
ond trial was granted because of 
a technicality in the first. The 
prosecution and defence did a re- 
peat of their first performance. 
The new jury’s verdict was the 
same as the old. 

The convicted poisoner was held 
in the branch county gaol at In- 
gleside while the usual appeals 
were made. But when these were 
exhausted and Judge Cook found 
the prisoner making friends, in- 
fluencing gaolers and enjoying 
most of the comforts of home 
right in her cell, he hustled her 
off to San Quentin, where the 
keepers were less susceptible. 

To such a woman as Cordelia 
Botkin, life without a man, liquor 
or rich foods was pretty dull stuff. 
She was more than ready when 
she died at the age of 50. 


THE ORDEAL OF 
SGT. McKEON 

( Continued from page 13) 


If he could prove himself a 
man he could have a drink and 
I put the bottle to my lips. The 
top was on and no liquid was 
drunk. This was my way of 
saying that he had not arrived 
at a man’s estate. 

Berman: Was the cap on or off 
the bottle? 

McKeon: The cap was on it and 
I did not take a single drop. That 
is the truth. 

There is some question whether 
or not he was telling the truth. 
According to McKeon it was his 
. third miraculous rescue from an 
increase in alcoholic content that 
Sunday afternoon. He had bought 
a can of Schlitz, but had remem- 
bered that he was supposed to 
rush back to relieve King. (King 
was still around at chow that 
evening.) An old buddy had 
bought him a triple shot of whisky 
which, fortunately, was stolen. He 
raised the bottle to his lips, but 
did not drink. 

There is no doubt at all that, 
true to his word, he went out into 
the barracks and said: “We’re all 
going swimming. Fall out in two 
minutes!” And then: “Anybody 
here can't swim? Well, you men 
will drown. The rest of you will 
be eaten by sharks.” 

They marched, at route s’- 
down Ware Boulevard, and straight 
across about a quarter of a mile 
of sandy flatlands along the edge 
of firing range B. At the end of 
the range, he swung his platoon 
right, along the back of the target 
butts of Ranges Baker and Char- 
lie. He swung left, away .from 
the road, but still on firm grass. 
Within 50 feet the neatly mowed 
grass merged with the tall swamp 
grass and the soft, mud-sucking 
marshland. Beyond that was only 
Ribbon Creek, a small finger of 
water pointing inland from the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

There has been some confusion 
in the public’s mind as to whether 
the tide was coming in or going 
out when Sergeant McKeon led his 
recruits into the water on that 
dark, moonless night. It was go- 
ing out. High tide had been ar 
6.44; McKeon stepped into the 
creek a few minutes after 8.30. 

Along the shore of Ribbon Creek 
there is a strip of marsh .grass 
which is under water when the 
tide is high. At 8.30 the water 
covering the grass was about 
chest high. Dropping away from 
this ledge, the river bed slopes 
down to a depth of about five feet 
at low tide and perhaps 12 feet 
at high tide. 

The defence made much, during 
the trial, of the fact that McKeon 
had never actually led his men off 
that ledge. The point was purelv 
academic, though, because Mc- 
Keon knew nothing about Ribbon 
Creek. He had never been there 
Creek. 

( Continued on page 54) 
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( Continued from page 47) 
chain, carried it into the shop to 
the anvil, and chiselled off the 
worn link. 

He removed the worn chain link, 
tossed it to one side, and slanted 
an idle glance to the freighter. 

“Come a long track today, Mr. 
Henders?” 

Impatience roughened the 
freighter’s stare. “Twelve miles. 
From a little way this side of 
Whiskey Flat. Get this job over 
with, MacDill.” 

The blacksmith smiled, and pok- 
ed into his scrap bin for a piece 
of metal the right length and 
thickness for a new link. He found 
two pieces, and with his tongs 
pushed one of them into the ruddy 
heat-glow of the forge. 

“Twelve miles is a good pull, 
Mr. Henders.” He spoke idly, with 
his back to the freighter as he 
worked at the anvil. 

“On the other hand,” he went on 
conversationtlly, “twelve miles 
ain’t so much to brag about when 
you're travelling light.” 

He heard the freighter’s voice 
sharpen. “Em packing my usual 
load. M-- waggons are full-up, Mac- 
Dill. What makes you think they 
ain’t?” 

MacDill fitted the new link into 
the chain. He tonged the second 
link and carried it along with the 
chain to the tub of water. The 
water hissed at him angrily. 

He turned, looked at the jerk- 
liner. “Your wheel tyres ain’t cut- 
ting the track they would if you 
were loaded heavy,” he said. “Your 
teams are too fresh for a twelve 
mile haul against a full load. Why 
are you lyin' about your waggons, 
Mr. Henders?” 

The freighter’s eyes narrowed, 
and temper was in them. At one 
side, the sheriff frowned at all this, 
puzzled. Then Henders laughed, a 
sharp, forced sound. 

Angus MacDill's eyes were grim 
and steady. “I’ve got to have an 
answer to my question, Mr. Hen- 
ders." He watched the freighter, 
waiting, but he got no answer. 

He said, "You claim your wag- 
gons are loaded heavy, but the 
signs show they ain’t. Your coast- 
er has a little weight in it, but 
the load is all near the tail. Look 
at it yourself, Henders. The 
weight is all on the back, and a 
man who’s freighted as long as 
you would know a load should be 
carried mostly on the front, to 
keep the tongue down. You must 
have been in a mighty big hurry 
when you loaded your trailer. A 
man who’d helped to do murder 
and had robbed a bullion stage 
would be in that much of a 
hurry.” 

Mac Hender’s mouth turned sud- 
denly ugly, and he shouted as he 
whipped up his gun. 

“Maxon! Domont! Dammit, get 
out here!” 

But there was no need for his 
yell. The two gunmen had heard 
it all; they came spilling through 
the canvas flap of. the coaster, 
cold eyed, with their weapons lev- 
elled and ready. 

One of the killers checked the 
couplings grimly. 
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“Two chains are. set, Henders. 
But what do we do with these two? 
If we kill them, some prospector 
might hear the shots. We can’t 
take the chance.” 

“All we need is a couple more 
hours,” Henders said thinly. “Once 
we’re across the line and get rid 
of these waggons, we’ll split up 
the gold and they’ll never be able 
to catch us.” He swung the weapon 
toward Mac Dill and the sheriff. 
“You’re walking along with us." 

The killers climbed into the wag- 
gon, and under the threat of their 
guns Angus MacDill and the sher- 
iff paced beside the wheelers. They 
went through the pines, across the 
flat roof of the pass, and then 
they came to the first down-drop 
of the canyon road. It was a gentle 
grade at the beginning, and the 
teams could hold back the empty 
waggons. Later the pitch increased, 
and Mace Henders set the rough- 
locks at the rim of a dangerously 
steep grade that was footed by 
the first sharp switchback. Below 
and beyond the bend in the road, 
Suicide Canyon gulped emptily, 
with the green-white fotm of a 
river far below. 

Henders turned in the seat, 
reached out, and with an unwarn- 
ed swing of his arm slammed his 
gun barrel against the side of 
Sheriff Ernshaw's head. 

Mace Henders grinned cruelly. 
“Come a step closer, MacDill. 
You’ve done a job forme, and now 
you’ll get your pay." 

MacDill moved closer to the 
waggon, and he knew what was 
coming. 

“You shouldn’t have murdered 
my son. Henders.” 

Henders acted swiftly. 

The gun slashed out at him, and 
he could do nothing to avoid it. 
Pain stabbed its sharp blade into 
his brain, and he knew he was 
falling. 

He didn’t entirely lose conscious- 
ness. He rolled over and sat up, 
and that was as far as he could 
go. He just sat there in the rocks, 
quietly watching the freight outfit 
pick op a dangerous speed on the 
steep grade of the canyon road. 
The waggons drew near the first 
sharp bend of the switchback, and 
he saw Mace Henders slam the 
rough-blocks home against the 
wheel tyres, hard this time. 

“You shouldn’t have murdured 
my son. Henders,” Angus MacDill 
called. “It was a bad bargain you 
made for yourself.” 

Dust sheeted out from the skid- 
ding wheels, then the waggons 
plunged into space, breaking the 
races and freeing the panic-strick- 
en teams. Seconds later MacDill 
heard the muffled roar that floated 
un from the bottom of the canyon. 

The hot link had sounded real 
and good in the water, but it was 
the second link — the one MacDill 
had shaped out of soft lead — 
that he had fitted into place in 
the chain. 

“It was a bad bargain you made 
for yourself, Henders,” MacDill 
muttered. “The price of a lead 
link in roughlock chains is a cheap 
one when you're paying the cost 
of murder.” 


THE ORDEAL OF 
SGT. MCKEON 

(Continued from, page 52) 


He had never been there 
before in his life. In the final 
analysis, that was his only crime. 
He led his men, blindly and ig- 
norantly, into tidal waters. 

Once in the chill (58 degrees) 
water, Mac turned sharply to his 
right, hugging the shoreline. The 
water lapped against his knees, 
and as he moved, his feet sank 
into the muddy bottom up to the 
ankles. 

Behind him there was laughter, 
mixed with curses, as the men 
slipped and slithered in the mud. 

‘Ts everybody OK?” he called. 

Everybody wasn’t. Recruit Ray- 
mond Delgado had sunk into a 
mudhole, all the way up to his 
waist. McKeon turned to Maloof, 
just behind him, and told him to 
help Delgado. “OK,” Maloof said, 
“but let me have your stick.” He 
waded back, gave Delgado one end 
of the broomstick and pulled him 
free. 

Thirty feet upstream, McKeon 
suddenly turned away from the 
shore and swung back downstream. 
He was now out about 15 feet and 
the water was up to his waist as 
he continued marching down- 
stream. He maintained at his trial 
that the water never rose higher 
than his chest. (There was a mild 
difference of opinion about that.) 

Several times he stopped to in- 
quire about his non-swimmers. 
They all seemed to be making out 
all right. (Actually, some of them 
hadn't even come into the water.) 
He asked about the problem boy 
of his platoon, saw that he was 
terrified and directed that he be 
taken ashore. 

Everything seemed to be going 
fine, and then, unexpectedly, the 
men were swept out by a surge 
of current. The ground slipped 
away from their feet, and their 
clothing, wet and heavy, dragged 
them down. Suddenly, in the 
darkness, there was panic. 

McKeon insisted to the end that 
he never led his men over their 
heads. But Private Edwin Leonard, 
upon being questioned by prose- 
cuting attorney Major Charles B. 
Sevier, testified: “I went into water 
over my head and started tread- 
ing water and tried to swim. Ser- 
geant McKeon and two others 
were there with me. He was talk- 
ing about things we should do in 
combat. He was treading water, 
too. We were treading water not 
over five minutes before the cries 
for help. They came from the for- 
ward part of the platoon.” 

On cross-examination, Berman 
asked: “Did you tell the defence 
that the reason you were treading 
water was not that the water was 
over your head, but because it was 
easier to move that way than to 
pull your legs in and out of the 
mud?” 

“Yes,” Leonard said. 


At this point, the court asked , 
which answer was correct. 

“The water was over my head, 
Leonard said. 

Private Joseph Moran (who is 
the son of actress Thelma Ritter) 
testified that McKeon was floating 
on his back. Moran himself was 
over his head but that was only 
because he had wandered off to- 
ward midstream and been picked 
up by the current. “I fought my 
way up and I saw Private Thomp- 
son (Leroy Thompson) struggling 
in the water and going down,” 
Moran said. “Me and another man 
got him to safety. I didn’t hear 
the shouting until after we 
grabbed Thompson . . . We brought 
Thompson up to where the water 
was about up to his waist. We 
asked him if he was all right. He 
didn't say anything. We assumed 
he was all right and went back 
after others. He may have been 
in a state of shock. Maybe he 
went back into the deep water, 
tninking it was the way to the 


Thomas Doorhy found Donald 
O’Shea in trouble in the muddy 
bottom, helped him toward shore, 
then went back out. John Martinez 
Dulled Charles Reilly out of the 
high water. “I’m OK,” Reilly said. 
But O’Shea and Reilly, like Thomp- 
son, were never seen again. Tom 
Hardeman, the best swimmer in 
the platoon, apparently exhausted 
himself helping others. Little 
Jerry Thomas just disappeared 
without a sound. Norman Wood 
drowned when McKeon couldn’t 
hold him. 

As soon as the screaming 
started, McKeon ordered everybody 
to shore. He himself swam to- 
ward the group in trouble. The 
sound of the commotion drifted 
back to the sentries along the 
firing range. T./Sgt. Johnnie Tay- 
lor jumped into his jeep and sped 
toward Ribbon Creek. When he 
got through the swamp, he found 
men climbing out of the water, 
muddy and half naked. 

“What the hell’s happening 
here?” he yelled. 

McKeon walked over to him: 
“I’m responsible for these men.” 
he said quietly. Taylor ordered 
him to take muster and return to 
the barracks. Then he lifted a 
barely conscious recruit into his 
jeep and headed for the hospital. 
On his way, he called the Officer 
of the Day, Captain Charles Pat- 
rick — who was at the movies — to 
tell him what had happened. 

Patrick called Colonel William 
McKean, head of the area, and re- 
ceived instructions to lock up Mc- 
Keon. By the time Taylor arrived 
at billet 761, the platoon — the sur- 
vivors at any rate — was back. 
McKeon was in his room, in what 
appeared to be a state of mild 
shock. He was taken to the dis- 
pensary for a sobriety test, given 
a psychiatric examination (which 
found him “properly remorseful”) 
and, eventually was slapped into 
the brig. 

A muster, taken by Langone on 
his own initiative, had shown ten 
men were missing. Three of them 
soon wandered in from church (it 
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is possible, apparently, to goof off 
even in the Marines). That left 
seven unaccounted for. 

Back at Ribbon Creek, Colonel 
McKean and a platoon of MP's 
found one lone recruit still floun- 
dering around in the water. That 
left six. Colonel McKean was con- 
fident the others would turn up. 
But, as the hours passed, his con- 
fidence waned. The tide ebbed, 
flowed full again, then began to 
subside. There were six men still 
missing. Colonel McKean, really 
worried by now, sent ont an order 
for grappling hooks. Sergeant 
McKeon was summoned to point 
out the spot where the trouble had 
started. He was all but incoherent. 

Five of the bodies were finally 
found stuffed in a deep gully in 
the river bed. It took another full 
day before a skin diver found the 
other body, which had drifted 
downstream. Five of the six who 
drowned were non-swimmers. 

The U.S. Marines, who had 
stormed the halls of Montezuma 
and planted the flag on Suribachi, 
panicked in the face of the ensuing 
publicity. Honest fighting men 
should leave public relations to the 
rear echelons. Major Gen. Joseph 
Burger, the base commandant, first 
announced that the men had died 
on a "training exercise”. The pub- 
lic information officer soon admit- 
ted that it had been a disciplinary 
march, and the story exploded in 
the newspapers. The Marine com- 
mandant, General Randolph Pate, 
flew into Pams Island to make the 
astonishing announcement that a 
D.I. had no authority to discipline 
his troops. 

The original report released by 
the Marines left the impression 
that a drunken sergeant had taken 
his troops into the water in a fit 
■of sadism. 

It is always well, frankly, for 
the military to have a healthy re- 
spect for civilian opinion. The Mar- 
ine Corps has a special reason for 
respecting it. The Army and Navy 
were established by the Constitu- 
tion. The Marine Corps came into 
being only by an act of Congress. 
By an act of Congress, it can be 
j dissolved. The top brass can still 
remember their fight for survival 
during the great unification move- 
ment after World War II. Under 
Harry Truman, Congress actually 
received a reorganisation plan — 
drawn up by an Army general — 
which called for the Army to ab- 
sorb all the combat duties of the 
Marines and left the corps a small 
policing agency of the Navy. The 
general who drew up that plan 
was Ike Eisenhower. 

It was this background that im- 
pelled General Pate to state, loudly 
and publicly, that whoever was re- 
sponsible for the tragedy at Ribbon 
Creek would be punished to the 
full extent of military law. Later, 
to guarantee there would be no 
whitewashing, he turned the court- 
martial over to the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy. The charges 
were: (1) Use of liquor in bar- 
racks. (2) Oppression of troops. 
(3) Culpable negligence leading to 
manslaughter. (4) Drinking in the 
presence of a recruit. 


The trial took on a big-league 
tone when a New York Supreme 
Court justice, fearing that McKeon 
had been pre-judged by General 
Pate’s statements to the press, call- 
ed together a committee of law- 
yers. They eventually asked Emile 
Zola Berman, a lawyer of consid- 
erable repute, to defend Sergeant 
McKeon as a public service. 

Berman got a 60-day delay to 
allow him to prepare his case, so 
it was not until July 17, more 
than three months after the events 
in Ribbon Creek, that the court- 
martial was called to order in the 
90-degree heat of Parris Island. 

By this time it had become ap- 
parent that it was to be one of 
the great military trials of Ameri- 
can history. The trial of Sergeant 
Matthew McKeon had historical 
import because it was held at two 
levels. Ostensibly, a man was be- 
ing tried for contributing to the 
deaths of six other human beings. 
But under the surface — and in 
the long run of a far greater im- 
port — the trial was serving as 
an instrument for Americans to 
re-evaluate and reassess the place 
of the military in our national life: 

Conscription is an old, and un- 
popular fact of life in Europe. It 
is new to Americans. (So new that 
we are very careful to avoid the 
word "conscription”. We use 
"draft” or the mild and meaning- 
less "selective service”.) It is not 
unfair to say that immediately 
after the war, the professional 
soldier was viewed with some dis- 
taste. 

Today military duty has become 
an unquestioned and accepted fact 
of American life. And although the 
Marines can boast truthfully that 
their ranks are filled with volun- 
teers rather than draftees, no one 
can deny that many a boy enlists 
in the Marines only because he 
knows the Army will get him if 
he doesn’t. 

The American people have ac- 
cepted the necessity of surrender- 
ing their sons for a tour of duty, 
but they still feel a vague need 
of reassurance on one point. They 
want to be reassured that beneath 
the discipline and the indignities 
that discipline necesarily imposes, 
the Military recognises and re- 
affirms the essential dignity of the 
individual serviceman as a human 
being and as a citizen of the 
United States. 

By the very fact of ordering the 
coui-f-martial, General Pate did 
offer some such assurances. By 
doing it, he provided a great pub- 
lic service. If he later repented — 
publicly and humiliatingly — it 
was because that phase of the 
case had ended and he was addres- 
sing himself to an entirely differ- 
ent set of attitudes and needs. 

The change in the public's atti- 
tude came about partly througn a 
better understanding of what had 
actually happened at Parris Island 
that Sunday, partly througn the 
brilliant defence of Berman and 
partly through the personality of 
Matt McKeon himself. 

McKeon, in his agony, had a 
certain appeal. He was obviously 
conscience-stricken; his wife was 
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eight months pregnant; his pre- 
vious record as a Marine had been 
exemplary. He had, when you 
really come down to it, only done 
what every other D.I. had been 
doing. If night marches were 
against regulation, they had be 

come accepted through commog 

nractice (The defence aciea 
throughout as if the night march, 
hv itself was the issue of the 
trial" it ignored the fact that he 
had ’ marched his platoon into 
tricky tidal waters.) 

There was also that one agonised 

moment when McKeon approached 

Tom Hardeman s mother in me 
hallwav iust outside the couir. 
“Hello, ^Ma’am,” he said “Your son 
was one of the finest boys in my 
platoon, and I am terribly sorry 
this all happened.” 

“The Lord says don’t hate any- 
body,” she told him earnestly. Tf 
you’re guilty, you will be punish- 


ed 


1 his 


With tears welling up m 
eyes, Matt answered; It . m 
guilty I would rather be punished 
here than in the hereafter. 

It became apparent, too, that the 
surviving members of his platoon 
_ full-fledged Marines now — 
felt nothing but sympathy toward 

hl Emile Zola Berman completely 
dominated the proceedings. From 

the outset, he put the Marine 

Corps, rather than McKeon, on 

trial. His opening address set the 
pattern: “The mission of this com- 
mand is to produce Marines. The 
methods by which that mission has 
been fulfilled are the very warp 
and woof by which this Corps has 
formed its tradition. 

“These methods,” said Berman, 
"require no apology, by the 

Corps or by Sergeant McKeon. 
Even if there are others who think 
there should be an apology, that 
apology should not come from 
Sergeant McKeon.” 

Matthew McKeon, he was say- 
ing, was only a cog in the system 
that had served them so well. If 
you convict him, you are convicting 
— and abandoning — that system. 

Berman’s entire defence was 
based upon the assertion that, i £ 
the truth were known, McKeon 
had only done what everybody 
else had been doing for years The 
day before the trial opened, he 
asked the Secretary of the Navy 
to issue an order guaranteeing that 
no man who told the truth in con- 
nection with the court-martial 
would suffer reprisals, thereby im- 
planting the idea that men were 
being intimidated. Thomas, no fool, 
was hardly going to step into that 
kind of trap, but, then, Berman 
was really aiming over the heads 
of Thomas and the Marines. He 
was making an early bid for pub- 
lic sympathy. On the second day 
of the trial, he drove his point 
home with another play directed 
to the grandstand. With the tete- 
/-QmoraQ on him. he askea 


cuts came when , Se T' c r r t 

challenged him on his own pan. 
in the decline of j disc.plme m 
Platoon 71. Was slapping them, 
Sevier asked, .his way of main- 

ta M?Keo'?!f C N I o 1 “li, it was one of 
the ways. I got other ways. 

Sevier; Did you set an example 
of discipline that day when you 
carried a vodka bottle m there and 
drank in front of a recruit. 
McKeon; I grant you that w, 

a slvie S r?Did you ask (Sergeant 
Huff, the senior D.I.) for his per- 
mission regarding the march. 
McKeon: No, sir. 

Sevier: Is that the example you 
set in discipline? , . c 

McKeon: I had a iob to do ^ 

I was present as a duty DJ., ana 
I could do it without calling on 
Sergeant Huff, I would take care 
of it. I always told Sergeant Huff 
what I did with that platoon. 

Sevier: You called Private Gerald 
C Langone into your room? 
McKeon: That evening, sir. 
Sevier: Did you call him 

Guinea? , „ T 

McKeon: I may have done so. I 
m not denying it. I do not recall 
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to the granasranu. vyhu 
vision cameras on him he asked 
that recently discharged Marines, 
who knew of similar marches com- 
municate with him. The phone 
calls and telegrams poured in. 

McKeon’s only really bad mom- 


11 ‘ Sevier: Is that the way you 
force discipline? , . 

McKeon: I have heard a lot 
worse names than that. 

As the trial was coming to — 
end, it was obvious that Berman _ 
strategy had worked. At the end, 
we were faced with the fantastic 
situation of General Pate the : man 
who had ordered the coui t-martial, 
taking the stand as a witness fo* 
the defence. Pate was appealing, 
we may safely surmise, not sc 
much to save McKeon as to re- 
store the sagging Prestige and 
morale of the 600 other D.I. s on 
the island. The drownmgs at Rib- 
bon Creek had been f°Upwed by 
such a complete shakeup that four 
generals had been transferred. 
One of them was Major General 
Burger, the post commandant. 
(When they start to transfer gen- 
erals, Mac, they’re not fooling 

"SSm marches, of 
banned. So were many of the con 
ventional disciplinary deta ls. The 
depot was thrown open, signs 
shouting “Welcome Visitor” blos- 
somed around the grounds. Picnic 
areas were set up under shady 
trees so the boots could entertain 
mama and papa. ThS W codd 
warn his kids against taking sec 
onds on dessert, but there was 
nothing to keep them from load- 
ing up on pastry and sandwiches 
when they had visitors. 

Everything was calculated to 're- 
assure the public that the Marines 
did not keep their recruits chained 
to their cells likebeasts. It worked 
so well that by the end of the trial 
Pate could count that battle won 
and move on to the old mihtary 
problem of getting things back to 
normal in a hell of a hurry. 

At any rate, Berman publicly 
called upon General Pate to testi- 
fy Shortly after McKeon left the 
stand, Berman took the defendant, 
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the newspapermen and the televi- 
sion cameramen to the defence 
counsel room. Then he brought in 
Pate. 

The general was about as in- 
formal as generals get in public. 
He was tieless, his shirt was open 
at the neck and he was trying 
awfully hard to be breezy. 

The commandant of the U.S. 
Marine Corps then took the stand 
and began to climb down off the 
mountain. The main purpose of 
his appearance was satisfied when 
Berman put this question: "I 
should like to solicit. your opinion, 
General Pate, on the question of 
whether or not both before or after 
this fateful Sunday involving Plat- 
oon 71 and Sergeant McKeon, 
whether there has been any in- 
tention whatsoever to make any 
less rigorous or to interfere with 
the training of recruits?” 

“I am on official record in offi- 
cial papers,” said General Pate, 
“that there would not be any les- 
sening.” 

Beyond that, it was just a mat 
ter of doing his bit for McKeon. 

Berman: . . . what would you 
say was the most important fac- 
tor of training (a Marine)? 

Pate: All factors are important, 
discipline more than anything 
else, his response to orders, his 
willingness to be a member of a 
team and sacrifice when necessary. 

Berman: In connection with that 
main purpose or what you have 
learned of the practices, could you 
tell us whether or not the man dir- 
ectly charged with that responsib- 
ility of the handling of recruits is 
the drill instructor? 

Pate: Yes, that is the practice, 
as far as I know since I have been 
in the Marine Corps. 

The commandant was then ask- 
ed whether taking an undisciplined, 
spiritless platoon on an unschedul- 
ed night march into water could, 
in his opinion, be classified as 
oppression. 

“I would not call that oppres- 
sion, no,” General Pate said. 

And then, astonishingly, Ber- 
man asked this direct question: 'Tn 
your official capacity as the Com- 
mandant of the United States Mar- 
ine Corps, had you been permitted 
to deal with Sergeant McKeon, 
what in your considered view 
would have been the action you 
would have taken?” 

Now, in his official capacity as 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Pate already had taken action on 
the McKeon case. He had ordered 
the court-martial in which he was .■ 
now testifying. 

Major Sevier, quite naturally, 
leaped to his feet and for the first 
time entered an objection. Pate 
was being asked, in effect, to tell 
the court-martial what to do. 

A "eneral is used to speaking 
up. "But I don’t object,” Pate said. 
“I don’t know the law, but — ” 

"Sir,” said Sevier, respectfully. 
"It is I who have an objection.” 

Berman converted the direct 
question into a long-winded, al- 
most interminable “hypothetical” 
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question, in which he put forth 
McKeon’s actions step-by-step. He 
ended with: “What action, in your 
opinion, stated with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, would you 
have taken?” 

Sevier’s objection was overruled 
this time, on the grounds that the 
general would be simply giving 
an expert opinion. 

The general’s answer went: “In 
my opinion, and I have not heard 
the evidence in this case, it is evi- 
dent that this D.I. had drunk some 
vodka and I assume it was against 
regulations. I think I would take 
a stripe away from him, for a thing 
like that is a fairly serious thing 
when dealing with recruits. 

“As to the remaining part of it, 
I suspect I would have transferred 
him away for stupidity or for lack 
of judgement. I would probably 
have written in his service record 
book, though, that on no condition 
was this sergeant to drill recruits 
again.” 

But before General Pate got 
away, the law officer (judge) put 
a series of questions that estab- 
lished, for the record, that it was 
Pate himself who had ordered the 
court-martial. At this point, we 
were in the wonderful world of 
the military court again, for Ber- 
man entered an objection to that 
line of questioning. He was ob- 
jecting, that is, to a question put 
bv the man who was then to rule 
on the fitness of his own question. 

“I wanted to know,” said the 
law officer drily, “whether at a 
prior time the same expert gave 
another recommendation to the one 
he has given as an opinion today.” 

The following day, Berman called 
General "Chesty”’ Puller (retired), 
the most famous fighting Marine 
of them all. Despite the heat, 
puller appeared in full dress, his 
50 ribbons solid on his blouse. 

To Berman’s hypothetical ques- 
tion on the McKeon case, Puller 
answered: “In my opinion the 

reason American troops made out 
so poorly in the Korean war was 
mostly due to the lack of night 
training. And if we are going to 
win the next war I say that from 
now on 50 per cent of the training 
should be devoted to night train- 
ing.” 

When Sevier put his own hypo- 
thetical question, emphasising the 
total lack of basic precaution or 
reconnaissance that led to the 
deaths of the six men. Pulled said: 
“I would say that this night march 
was or is a deplorable accident.” 

Sevier: Would you take any ac- 
tion against (McKeon)? 

Puller: ... I think as I read 
in the papers yesterday of the 
testimony of General Pate before 
this court that he . . . regrets that 
this man was ever ordered to trial 
by general court-martial. 

Berman had 23 more witnesses 
on his roster, but he only felt the 
need of presenting one — a drill 
instructor who said he had trained 
eight recruit platoons and marched 
at least five of them into the tidal 
swamp areas, both by day and 


by night. 

That pretty well wrapped it up. 

The court, which consisted of 
six Marine officers and a Navy 
doctor, deliberated for seven hours. 
It acquitted S/Sgt. Matthew Mc- 
Keon on the charges of oppres- 
sion of troops and conduct detri- 
mental to the service (drinking in 
the presence of a recruit). It found 
him guilty not of culpable negli- 
gence leading to manslaughter but 
only of negligent homicide. He 
was also found guilty of drinking 
in the barracks. 

He could not have got away 
easier. 

But then a funny thing happen- 
ed. Having reduced the charges 
to the minimum, the court then 
punished McKeon severely. It was 
generally assumed that he would 
get something under six months 
in the brig, since anything over 
that would mean an automatic 
bad-conduct discharge. Instead, the 
Marine colonel who headed up the 
court intoned: “It is my duty as 
president of this court to inform 
you that the court sentences you 
to be discharged from the service 
with a bad-conduct discharge, to 
forfeit 30 dollars a month for nine 
months, to be confined at hard 
labour for nine months, and to be 
reduced in grade to private.” 

It was inevitable that observers 
would surmise that the seven offi- 
cers of the court were puzzled by 
Pate’s about-face. The verdict, the 
officers knew, would be reviewed 
by Secretary of the Navy Thomas. 
The Secretary could reduce the 
sentence but not increase it. What 
they did, apparently was to hand 
out the stiffes: possible penalties, 
then handed the package back to 
Thomas to do what he wanted with 
it. 

There was never much doubt 
that Thomas was going to whittle 
the goal sentence down under six 
months, for by this time. McKeon 
had been transformed — in the 
eyes of the public — from a mur- 
derer to a martyr. Two months 
later, almost to the day, Thomas, 
reduced the sentence to three 
months, set aside the bad-conduct 
discharge and set aside the 30 dol- 
lar-a-month pay forfeiture. He did 
uphold the reduction of rank from 
sergeant to private. 

‘1 will try,” said Private Mc- 
Keon, "to be the very best private 
in the Marine Corps.” 

By that time, nobody cared 
very much except those people 
immediately involved. Things at 
Parris Island had already re- 
turned to normal. The issue of 
military training had been debated 
in the court of public opinion and 
the decision had been in favour 
of leaving the Marine Corps alone. 

In his decision. Secretary Thom- 
as had written: "For him, I be- 
lieve that the real punishment will 
be always the memory of Ribbon 
Creek on Sunday night, April 8, 
1956.” 

Only Matt McKeon, in the dark- 
ness of night, knows how true 
that is. 
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